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The Texas railroad industry, attempting to meet the challenge of rapid population 
and industrial growth, currently has a host of problems. A discussion of those prob- 
lems, and of the railroads’ place in the transportation system, begins on page 7. 














The Business Situation in Texas 


By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The seasonally-adjusted Index of Texas Business Activity 
dropped to 193% of the 1947-49 average in February. This 
was a level 5% below January; “Rettatitg it was only 1% be- 
low February of 1957. Since the January percentage repre- 
sented an 8% rise from December, the net uct of this 
swing upward and then downward was to leave the index 
just under the year-ago level. On balance, then, it can be 
said that except for a small downward drift, the index is 
still showing more buoyancy than news from some sectors 
of the state’s economy might lead one to expect. 

This is encouraging confirmation of the fact that the 
state’s economy is sufficiently diversified to withstand 
severe shocks in some areas of economic activity without 
being prostrated. At the turn of the century, Texas was a 
cotton and cattle empire. A generation ago, oil became im- 
portant enough to be added to cotton and cattle to round 
out an economic triumvirate. During and since World War 
II, industry has made up a fourth important segment. Dur- 
ing this period, banking and insurance grew rapidly until 
today they, too, constitute an important source of support. 
Diversification of this kind strengthens the state’s economy 
not only because of the strong growth factors involved but 
because the main sources of wealth in this state are of kinds 
that have smaller amplitudes of cyclical variation than do 
the heavy producer’s goods industries of the North and 
Fast. 

Much of the decline in the nation’s economy has been 
centered in the industries manufacturing durable goods, 
especially manufacturer’s durables such as steel, aluminum, 
and fabricated metals. Manufacturers of machine tools and 


other machinery have also suffered considerably. National- 
ly, industrial production dropped to a level of 130% of the 
1947-49 average in February. This figure is 12% below 
the December 1956 peak of 147% of the 1947-49 average. 
Primary metals industries dropped 34% from their level in 
December of 1956, and metal fabricators experienced a 
16% decline between the latter date and February 1958. 
On the other hand, nondurable manufactures have 
dropped only 4% since December 1956 with much of the 
drop centered in textiles and apparel, which dropped 9%, 
and rubber and leather products, which dropped 10% 

Other types of nondurable manufactures such as food, 
beverages, and tobacco have dropped only one or two 
percent. It is apparent that Texas’ lack of a large primary 
metals industry is one important factor in maintaining a 
relatively stable level of industrial activity. 

One important portion of the economy of the state which 
gives cause for continued concern is petroleum produc- 
tion and refining. Crude petroleum production in February 
was 2% below the January figure after adjustment for 
seasonal factors. It was 15% below the level for February 
of 1957. The recent action of the Railroad Commission 
in reducing the number of producing days from nine for 
March to eight in April means that this figure will drop still 
lower. Further reduction in the rate of activity in petroleum 
production was necessary because inventories of crude and 
products are still too high. There has been some reduction 
in inventories because of previous cut-backs, but not 
enough. Reduction in imports commensurate with reduc- 
tions in domestic production would speed the process of 


Texas Business Activity 


Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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bringing supply and demand into better balance. There 
are indications that this may happen; but unless imports 
of refined and partially refined products are included in the 
cut-back, the program may not achieve the desired result. 
In any event, any such reductions in imports must come 
quickly in order to assist materially in inventory reduc- 
trons. 

Crude oil runs to stills are down to a greater extent per- 
centage-wise than production. February runs to stills were 
6% below January after allowance for seasonal factors. 
They were 12% below February of 1957. Here again the re- 
ductions are intended to reduce a high level of inventories 
which has caused considerable weakness in prices. Since 
the overall level of demand for refined products is not very 
sensitive to changes in prices, the principal effect of over- 
supply, i.e., high inventories, is to cause some refiners to 
cut prices in an attempt to capture a larger part of the ex- 
isting market. These cuts in prices do not expand the total 
market for refinery products to any appreciable degree. 
The result is a thinning of unit profit margins without a 
corresponding increase in the number of units sold. Profits 
fall, and, in an effort to save themselves, refiners seek 
cheaper sources of supply. Foreign crude is $.50 to $1.00 a 
barrel cheaper than corresponding grades of domestic 
crude. The result is that more and more refiners are ap- 
plying for import quotas in order to operate at more 
profitable levels. Marginal refiners are in a particularly 
difficult position. Reduction of imports in these circum- 
stances is especially difficult if “voluntary” quotas are 
used. 

The world-wide over-supply of petroleum which is at 
the root of this problem is likely to persist for some years. 
Texas must anticipate the fact that oil may be a less dy- 
namic factor in the growth of the state’s economy for the 
next several years, although oil will remain as a factor of 
defensive strength in the long run. New growth indus- 
tries must be encouraged to locate here in order to provide 
the upward thrust necessary if an ever-expanding labor 
force is to be provided with employment. 

Retail sales for February were 5% below January after 
adjustment for seasonal variation. They were 6% above 
February of 1957. Part of this rise, probably half, was due 
to price increases, but the remainder indicates that unit 
volume was above the year-ago level. Durable goods sales 
showed the greater gain over year-ago levels, Nondurable 
goods sales were above February of 1958 also, but to a 
smaller extent. 

Urban building permits issued in February were below 
January levels as well as year-ago levels. Residential per- 
mits showed an improvement of 1% over February of 
1957 but were below the January figure after adjustment 
for seasonal variation. Nonresidential building was 9% 
above January but was 5% below the year-ago level. 

An important factor affecting the level of residential 
building is the rate of family formation. This figure is 
below the levels of 1954 and 1955 at the present time. It 
is likely to remain below the 1,000,000 family a year 
level for several years. The effect that this will have on the 
total level of demand for new housing depends on the extent 
of migration of families to new areas and on the number 
of people who are inadequately housed at present. Migra- 
tion does not affect the total demand for housing, but it 
does affect the demand in local areas. Inadequately housed 
families are a large source of potential demand at present. 
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The new bill passed by Congress which eases terms of 
credit on new homes and makes $1,850,000,000 available 
to finance home loans will undoubtedly have a stimulating 
effect in this area. Undoubtedly, it will be some time before 
the full effect of this measure will be felt. The immediate 
effect will be to assist in restoring confidence in those quar- 
ters which were doubtful of the outlook for new housing 
construction. 

Construction other than housing is at a high level. Dur- 
ing the January-February period $6.3 billion of new con- 
struction was put into place, a new high for the nation for 
these months and 2% above the high for January-February 
of 1957. As summer approaches and the weather improves, 
the seasonal upsurge in construction will take some of the 
sting out of unemployment figures. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 








Percent change 








Feb 1958 Feb 1958 
Feb Jan Feb from from 
Index 1958 1958 1957 Jan 1958 Feb 1957 
Texas business activity om to oO — 5 — il 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S. W. district 76 78 86 — 8 — 12 
Crude petroleum production ... 117 120 188 — 2 — 15 
Crude oil runs to stills -_...... 127 185 145 — 6 — 12 
Total electric power 
consumption ............ wees S26 823 881 + 1 — 2 
Industrial electric power 
consumption .......... sneer 350 341 366 + 8 — 4 
Bank debits _.. ae . 280 241 228 — 5 + 1 
Ordinary life insurance sales . 360 387 326 — 7 + 10 
Total retail sales aan 188 198 178 — 65 + 6 
Durable-goods sales .. . 169 187 155 — 10 + 9 
Nondurable-goods sales ..... 198 204 190 — 8 + 4 
Urban building permits issued* 183 191 187 — 4 — 2 
Residential mane Me toe Bee — 12 + 1 
Nonresidential _.. .. 164 150 178 + 9 — 6 
Farm cash income, unadjusted. 50 106 59 — 58 — 15 





*Includes additions, alterations, and repairs. 


In Texas, February unemployment rose to 6.2% of 
the labor force. It was 5.6% in January and 4.6% of the 
labor force in February of 1957. Nationally the unem- 
ployment rate in February was 6.7% of the labor force. 

As the recession continues, pressure for more positive 
action to reverse the decline grows. The newest group to 
add its voice to the chorus of demands for counter-cyclical 
activity by the Administration is the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, a privately supported research or- 
ganization. If March and April figures for important eco- 
nomic barometers such as employment and industrial pro- 
duction show no indication of an upturn, the Committee 
suggests a 20% cut in all income tax rates. While this 
would not aid the unemployed immediately, it would pro- 
vide the basis for an increase in retail sales which should 
have a strong effect on overall economic activity after a 
few months, provided the funds released are spent instead 
of being saved. 

Is it likely that the funds will be put into circulation, 
rather than being added to savings accounts? The answer 
to this question depends on the state of consumer expecta- 
tions with regard to the length and severity of the reces- 
sion. Confidence would be bolstered if it were known what 
course of positive action will be adopted by our national 
government and exactly what measures will be adopted 
and under what circumstances. The general uncertainty 
as to what is going to be done, and when, is disturbing. 
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Retail Trade: 


FEBRUARY DURABLE GOODS SALES 
OFF 11% FROM LAST YEAR 


By BUFORD A. CASEY 


Dollar Sales. February retail sales in Texas were esti- 
mated at $859 million, 9% below January and 4% below 
February 1957. Durable goods sales of $275 million were 
10% less than January and 11% under February 1957. 
Nondurable goods sales of $584 million were 8% less than 
January and unchanged from February 1957. January 
gains over 1957 cushioned February losses, so that esti- 
mated sales for the first two months of this year were down 
only 1% from the same period in 1957. For the two 
months, durable goods fell 6% and nondurables were up 
2% from last year. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 











~ Feb Feb Jan-Feb 
1958 1958 1958 
from from from 

Feb Jan-Feb Jan Feb Jan-Feb 
Type of store 1958 1958 1958 1957 1957 

Millions of dollars 

TOTAL a ee ee ek 
Durable goods 274.7 581.1 — 10 — il — 6 
Nondurable goods 584.4 1,221.3 — 8 ied + -2 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


February indexes. The preliminary February index of 
retail sales in Texas of 188 (1947-49 = 100; adjusted for 
seasonal variation) was 10 points (5%) below January. 
The durable goods index of 169 was down 18 points 
(10%) from January, and the nondurable goods index of 
198 was 6 points (3%) less than for January. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index .« Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Sales by store types. The average decrease of 4% in 
February dollar volume compared with February 1957 
was substantially improved upon by drug stores (+11%), 
farm implement dealers and country general stores (each 
+10%), and food stores and gasoline and service stations 
(each +5%). Near the average decrease of 4% were 
florists (—1%); shoe stores (—2%); office, store and 
school supply dealers (—3%) ; eating and drinking places 
(—5%); and furniture and household appliance dealers, 
hardware stores, and jewelry stores (each —6% ). Substan- 
tially below the average decrease of 4% were women’s 
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ready-to-wear stores and family clothing stores (each 
—7%), general merchandise stores (—8%), men’s and 
boys’ clothing stores, lumber and building material dealers, 
and department stores (each —9%), automotive stores 
(—12%), and liquor stores (—18%). The influence of 
the large dollar volume of food, drug, and gasoline sales 
tended to moderate the effects of declines in other lines. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change in sales 


~ Feb 1958 











Number of Feb 1958 
reporting from from 
Kind of business establishments Jan 1958 Feb 1957 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 305 — 10 — 12 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 164 — 11 — 6 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 299 — 12 — 8 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 209 — 26 — 6 
Drug stores 161 — 7 - 3 
Eating and drinking places 92 — 9 — 5 
Food stores 269 — 8 + 5 
Gasoline and service stations 897 + 8 + 6 
General merchandise stores 167 — 15 — 8 
Other retail stores 212 — 4 — 9 





Volume of department and apparel stores. Febru- 
ary dollar volume of 266 department and apparel stores 
was 22% below January and 8% less than February 1957. 
In five out of 31 cities, these stores exceeded February 
1957 volume, in one city the volume was unchanged, and 
in 25 cities they had decreased sales. For the first two 
months, 12 of the 31 cities exceeded sales for the same 
period of 1957, five were unchanged, and 14 declined. 

Gains over February 1957 were made by Brownsville 
(+16%), Paris (+10%), Henderson (+4%), Port 
Arthur (+3%), and Bryan (+1%). Cities recording 
gains over 1957 for the first two months were Paris 
(+22%), Greenville (+20%), Henderson (+14%), 
McAllen (+10%), Bryan (+9%), Brownsville and 
Brownwood (each +8%), Corsicana (+7%), Amarillo 
and Port Arthur (each +6% ), and Big Spring and Dallas 
(each +2%). 

Sales in Texas cities. Of 29 cities reporting sales by 
store types in February, seven surpassed February 1957, 
and for the first two months 11 exceeded sales of the same 
period of last year. Cities with increases in February over 
February 1957 were Brownwood (+21%), Big Spring 
(+15%), Lubbock (+5%), Marshall (+3%), Amarillo 
(+2%), and San Angelo and Temple (each +1%). 
Cities with gains over 1957 for the first two months were 
Brownwood (+30%), Big Spring (+12%), Temple 
(+10%), Amarillo (+7%), Paris (+6%), Austin, 
Lubbock, Marshall, and San Angelo (each +4%), and 
Dallas and Waco (each +1%). Abilene, Fort Worth, and 
Henderson maintained year-ago volumes for the January- 
February period. 

Credit and collection ratios. The 70.2% ratio of 
credit sales to net sales in February for 60 Texas depart- 
ment and apparel stores was above January’s 66.4% but 
practically the same as February 1957’s 70.0%. Highest 
ratios were made by Dallas (80.3%), Houston (74.0%), 
San Antonio (69.1%), Fort Worth (68.3%), and Galves- 
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ton (67.0%). By type of department and apparel store, 
highest credit sales to net sales ratios were made by de- 
partment stores with sales over $1 million (72.0%) and 
by dry goods and apparel stores (71.1%). By volume, de- 
partment and apparel stores with sales over $1.5 million 
registered the highest ratio of credit sales to net sales 
(71.7%). 

The February ratio of collections during the month to 
outstandings at the first of the month for department and 
apparel stores (38.2% ) fell 1 point (2.6%) from January 
and 0.8 point (2%) from February 1957. Highest collec- 
tion ratios for February were reported by Bryan (51.7%), 
Austin (48.0%), Houston (42.2%), Dallas (42.1%), San 
Antonio (41.2%), and Galveston (39.0% ). 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








Credit Collection 

ratios* ratios** 
Number of ————__—_—>_ 9s —________—__ 
reporting Feb Feb Feb Feb 





Classification stores 1958 1957 1958 1957 

ALL STORES 60 70.2 70.0 38.2 39.0 
Austin 5 63.9 63.7 48.0 49.3 
Bryan 3 54.4 56.6 51.7 51.6 
Cleburne 3 40.2 38.9 36.5 38.1 
Dallas 5 80.3 80.8 42.1 43.1 
El] Paso 3 59.6 60.3 28.3 28.5 
Fort Worth 3 68.3 66.5 32.0 34.3 
Galveston 4 67.0 64.1 39.0 41.8 
Houston . 3 74.0 74.1 42.2 43.3 
San Antonio 4 69.1 68.2 41.2 41.5 
| pec ee EERE ey aan Re Re 4 59.9 59.6 36.2 38.5 

BY TYPES OF STORE 

Department stores 

(over $1 million) . ate 16 72.0 71.6 37.4 37.9 
Department stores 

(under $1 million) —... 20 51.5 51.5 36.8 38.4 
Dry goods and apparel stores 4 T13 72.3 53.9 55.1 
Women’s specialty shops . 11 67.7 67.7 39.8 41.7 
Men’s clothing stores 9 66.9 67.8 42.3 45.1 

BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 

Over $1,500,000 —...... erie 20 TAT 71.4 38.0 38.8 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 _...... 16 59.4 61.0 42.2 44.2 
$250,000 to $500,000 __... - 11 52.0 52.0 37.2 38.6 
Less than $250,000 —........... ; 13 8.7 50.4 34.2 35.4 





* Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
** Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 24 
Texas newspapers was 7% less in February than in both 
the previous month and in February 1957. More linage 
than in February 1957 was run in 5 newspapers. Of 103 
Texas cities and towns, 63 increased postal receipts in the 
January 11-March 7, 1958 period over the comparable 
period of last year. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade Employment in Texas 


Thousonds Thousands 
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Index « Unadjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949:100 
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THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


As in Texas, national sales of nondurable goods are help- 
ing to keep the current recession confined mostly to hard 
goods. Among the hard goods that are retail products, auto- 
mobiles, appliances, television, and furniture (in order of 
decreasing severity of decline) are still lagging behind 
year-ago sales. As a setting for these comparisons, it should 
be remembered that new automobile sales gained their 
peak in 1955 and most appliances reached their highest 
annual sales in 1956, whereas nondurables had their best 
year in 1957. 

Within the durable and nondurable classifications, some 
individual lines are usually achieving sales that run counter 
to the trend. Phonographs and hi-fi components, radios, 
and air conditioners are examples of retail durables that 
may have higher sales this year. Among nondurables, most 
types of merchandise are ahead of last year, excepting 
alcoholic beverages sold in drinking places, which have de- 
clined, but liquor store sales for the nation are above a 
year ago, a result contrary to the substantial decline in 
liquor store sales in Texas. 

Department store sales were down 2% from 1957 in the 
January 1—March 15 period, after declines for individual 
weeks of as much as 18% below last year’s figures, much 
of which was attributable to adverse weather. For this two- 
and-a-half-month period, separate areas varied from a 2% 
increase for the New York Federal Reserve District (the 
only increase) to 5% declines for Cleveland, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, the Dallas District having had a 4% decline. 

Second quarter results could be the better indicator of 
whether retail sales will continue to help to counteract 
declining business activity. Seasonal upswings then are ex- 
pected for automobiles, air conditioning, and appliances, 
the latter being aided by new residential completions. 

The February Consumer Price Index rise of 0.1 point 
pushed the U.S. Average Price Index to 122.5 (1947-49= 
100), which caused numerous observers to ask, “What kind 
of recession is this?” By this question they apparently 
meant, “How is it that prices paid by the consumer have 
advanced in the face of slower industrial activity and in- 
creased unemployment?” In past recessions, retail prices 
have responded according to the usual “price-demand re- 
lationship.” 

Several aspects of this paradox need examining before 
too much of an aura of mystery envelops the current eco- 
nomic scene. The Consumer Price Index of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor is a weighted average of the principal 
elements of expense in operating a household—food, ap- 
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parel, housing, transportation, medical care, personal care, 
recreation, and related goods and services. Within these 
groupings, housefurnishings and automobiles are the prin- 
cipal durable goods. House furnishings have advanced but 
0.1% from February 1957 to February 1958. Private 
transportation costs have advanced 2.8% during the same 
period, but the peak was in November with the announce- 
ment of new car models. Since then, this part of the index 
has declined because of lower selling prices on automobiles. 
A look at the rate of increase of the price index since 
January 1957 reveals the effects of relative price stability 
in many items in recent months. In the seven months of 
January through August in 1957, the index advanced 2.1% 
(2.5 points). In the equal period of September 1957 
through February 1958, the index advanced but 1.4% 
(1.7 points), a 3314% slowing in the rate of increase. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 








Jan 11 Jan 11 

1958- 1958- 

Mar 7 Mar 7 

1958 1958 

from from 

Nov 16 Nov 16 Jan 12 

Jan 11- 1957- Jan 12- 1957- 1957- 

Mar 7 Jan 10 Mar 8 Jan 10 Mar 8 

City 1958 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Alice $ 22,112 $ 30,558 $22,784 — 28 — 8 
Alpine 6,379 9,746 6,171 — 35 + 3 
Bay City 17,166 25,247 17,650 — 32 — 8 
jaytown 35,542 58,414 34,005 — 39 + 5 
Brady 5,992 9,645 6,489 — 88 — 8 
Brownfield 13,630 18,863 13,553 — 28 ~ 2 
Childress 7,025 15,167 7,268 — 54 — 3 
Cleburne 19,287 22,790 17,345 — 15 + il 
Coleman 9,369 15,103 9,568 — 38 — 2 
Crystal City 4,882 17,820 4,966 — 73 — 2 
Cuero 8,158 12,134 7,166 — 383 14 
Eagle Pass 9,382 14,319 9,661 — 34 — 3 
Edna 6,520 9,927 11,823 — 34 — 45 
El Campo 16,564 18,883 14,443 — 12 + 15 
Gainesville 20,627 19,415 + 6 
Gatesville 5,505 11,083 5,769 — 50 — 5 
Gilmer 8,073 10,382 6,987 — 22 + 16 
Graham 12,519 18,875 12,395 — 34 + 1 
Granbury 5,457 10,353 5,990 — 47 — 9 
Hale Center 2,165 5,953 1,876 — 64 + 15 
Hillsboro 9,355 14,425 8,758 — 35 + 7 
Huntsville 14,464 17,463 13,463 —17 > mae | 
Jacksonville 24,302 27,761 20,674 — 12 + 7 
Kenedy 5,084 7,765 5,387 — 35 — 6 
Kermit 11,384 15,966 9,711 — 29 + 17 
Kirbyville 4,238 7,800 5,037 — 46 — 16 
La Grange 7,481 9,625 7,000 — 22 + 7 
Levelland 10,961 18,156 11,113 — 40 — 1 
Littlefield 9,520 9,793 — 8 
Lockhart 6,270 9,255 6,008 — 382 + 4 
McCamey 4,618 9,027 5,570 — 49 — 17 
Marlin 10,794 19,956 13,430 — 46 — 20 
Mission 13,302 18,428 13,224 — 28 + 1 
Nacogdoches 18,470 25,786 33,065 — 28 — 44 
Navasota 6,747 10,744 5,958 — 37 + 13 
Odessa 106,364 131,918 95,385 — 19 + 12 
Pecos 16,075 25,600 15,377 — 87 + 5 
Pittsburg 4,548 7,168 5,668 — 37 — 20 
Plainview 26,931 42,838 24,290 — 387 + 11 
Raymondville 8,971 12,282 8,281 — 27 + 8 
Sinton 11,059 11,868 10,846 — 7 + 2 
Taft 3,745 6,187 3,981 — 39 — 6 
Terrell 10,937 19,955 9,576 — 45 + 14 
Waxahachie 18,232 17,311 + 6 
Weatherford 14,432 13,925 + 4 
Yoakum 14,609 14,504 + 1 
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Texas and the Railroad Situation 


By RICHARD A. WICH 


The railroads are again under the public spotlight, and 
the industry welcomes the attention it is receiving. In the 
nation’s capital hearings are being held by the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of the Senate on what has 
been termed the “deteriorating railroad situation and its 
effect on the national transportation picture.” Much dis- 
cussion has been engendered in journals and newspapers, 
and business leaders and analysts have been directing in- 
creasing amounts of attention to the condition of the rail- 
roads. Because of the important relation of Texas and its 
expanding economy to the national transportation picture, 
and because of the central role played by the railroads in 
Texas, the subject is one which rightly engages the con- 
cern and consideration of those interested in the state’s 
economic and business affairs. 

Texas, with over 15,000 miles of main line track stretch- 
ing across its great expanse, is the nation’s leading state in 
railroad track mileage. Though there are 57 organizations 
engaged in railroad operations within the state, nearly 
98% of the track mileage is controlled by the 10 major 
systems. Altogether, railroads within Texas in 1956 car- 
ried 4,645,000 cars of freight, totaling 30,035,391,000 
ton-miles (weight times distance carried). The magnitudes 
of these figures reflect the major contribution of the rail- 
roads to the transportation of freight in Texas, but the im- 
pact on the state’s economy of railroad operations is also 
manifested in other important ways. 

Spread out over nearly every county in the state are the 
wages and salaries of over 50,000 railroad employees, 
earning $251,484,000 in 1956. In that year upwards of 
$37,000,000 in taxes were accrued by railroads in Texas, 
including $9,216,634 in state and local taxes. In addition, 
the presence of railroads enhanced the property values of 
surrounding land, and provided transportation facilities 
enabling industrial growth in the areas served. As a con- 
sumer, the railroads in the state expended $22,633,000 in 
1956 for fuel and diesel oil, plus other large expenditures 
for the various materials and supplies required by the in- 
dustry. 

Yet notwithstanding the immensity of its roles as em- 
ployer, producer, taxpayer, and consumer, the dominant 
theme permeating most of the current discussion on the 
railroad industry is one of concern over its future. Gigan- 
tic as its activities may be, the industry is an ailing giant. 
Chief among the ailments besetting the railroads are the 
inroads of competing forms of transportation, the rising 
costs of operations, and the difficulty of financing capital 
expenditures and maintenance activities. Economists and 
businessmen are apprehensive regarding the ability of the 
railroads to perform their essential tasks unless ways and 
means are provided for successfully handling these press- 
ing problems. 

As indicated by the accompanying chart, the railroads 
have maintained a steady level of freight ton-miles carried 
since World War II. The chart also reveals, however, that 
railroads have steadily lost ground in their proportion of 
intercity freight traffic, a result of the expanding operations 
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of truck lines, water carriers, and oil pipelines. Whereas 
in 1946 over 67% of intercity freight was transported over 
rail, in 1956 competing modes had reduced the railroads’ 
share to less than half. Not only does this development re- 
flect the loss of ground to competitors, but railroad spokes- 
men point out further that it results from circumstances 
which cause railroads to be left with a relatively high pro- 
portion of the less profitable traffic. Thus the inability to 
gain additional traffic and a higher percentage of more 
costly traffic can only mean a decline in rail earnings. 
Since 1952 net income earned by railroads in Texas has 
declined to an alarming degree. Texas railroads earned 
$34,000,000 in 1952, but by 1956 this total had plummeted 
to $11,350,000. This striking collapse in earnings can be 
traced easily, for a comparison of operating revenues and 
expenses for the years 1952 and 1956 shows that although 
revenues have sharply declined, operating expenses have 
actually risen. In other words, Texas rail operations, in 
common with those throughout the country, are caught in 
a squeeze between revenues and expenses, a fact which is 
reflected in the change in operating ratio. The latter ex- 
presses the ratio of operating expenses to operating reve- 
nues, and from 1952 to 1956 the change for Texas rail- 
roads was from 73.62 to 78.52. The railroad industry re- 
quires very heavy capital investment for its roadways, 
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equipment, and facilities, and therefore a sizeable margin 
of revenues over expenses is necessary in order to earn a 
reasonable rate of return on the investment. But because 
of the inadequacy of its earnings, with the consequent in- 
ability to attract equity capital, the railroads must resort 
to borrowing, and this results in a heavy burden of fixed 
charges in the form of interest and amortization of discount. 
Thus are the dangers of a rising operating ratio presented: 
the diminution of net earnings from which funds for cap- 
ital expenditures can be found necessitates recourse to 
bonds; interest and amortization costs augment fixed 
charges; fixed charges reduce net earnings; and this leads 
to a vicious cycle of chronic need for capital. It is perhaps 
a testimony to the prudent financial management of the 
railroads in Texas to note that from 1952 to 1956 the 
charges for interest and amortization of discount were re- 
duced from $22,617,678 to $19,322,483, but even so the 
latter total is nearly $3,000,000 above the 1955 figure. 
With earnings down and railroad securities given a low 
rating among the investment public, the financial plight of 
the industry causes grave concern. Its service to commerce 
consists primarily in the provision of mass movement of 
freight at relatively low cost, thus constituting a transpor- 
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tation backbone for a diversified economy of vast geo- 
graphical expanse. To provide this service requires huge 
capital investments in railroad property, and the perpet- 
uation of operations entails large expenditures for replace- 
ments and improvements, especially if competition, infla- 
tion, and unprofitable rate structures leave an increase in 
efficiency as the principal brake to skidding earnings. The 
financing of these necessary expenditures now confronts 
the industry as a major and crucial problem, one which 
appears at a critical historical point. 

During the Second World War the railroads performed 
the mammoth tasks imposed upon them by the war effort, 
as they carried the burden of heavy troop and military 
equipment transportation. This was a period of immediate 
need, requiring that long-range matters be deferred until 
later. Thus after the war the railroads were faced not only 
with the expansion of competing forms of transport, but 
also with the need to modernize their own equipment and 
operations. 

Following the war, the railroads have been undergoing 
a technological metamorphosis. Significant among the de- 
velopments has been the dieselization of motive power: 
from a U. S. total of 2,800 diesel-electric locomotives at the 
end of the war, the number has grown to about 25,000 
units, which supply the overwhelming preponderance of 
motive power today. Yet more important than the number 
—the total number of locomotives of all types has declined 
—is the steady growth in tractive strength. This has made 
possible increases in the amounts of freight which can be 
hauled per train-hour and train-mile, two indices of effici- 
ency. And even newer forms of locomotives are now com- 
ing into use, indicating that the post-war impetus toward 
progress has not abated. 

Added efficiency can be gained in numerous other ways. 
Even as better locomotives enable a train to carry larger 
loads for greater distances in shorter time, so also can the 
volume of traffic over given track lines be increased. 
Through centralized traffic control the operator of a CTC 
machine controls a sizeable segment of a line by manipu- 
lating levers and buttons which operate signals and 
switches. By this means, as well as through electronic com- 
munications, delays are avoided and traffic is expedited. 
Furthermore, incalculable savings in time are effected in the 
use of modernized freight yards, where cars are routed and 
trains assembled in remarkably efficient manner. In Hous- 
ton, the Southern Pacific Lines has a radar gravity classifi- 
cation yard, representing the application of advanced sci- 
entific developments to freight operations. 

Unlike other transportation systems, the railroad in- 
dustry must construct and maintain its own roadways, and 
here too research has brought improvements. Two recent 
projects of Southern Pacific are illustrative. One is a cross 
tie treating plant using techniques which reduce the time 
required for seasoning the ties, thereby permitting the pur- 
chase of ties as needed and eliminating storage facilities. 
The second project is the replacement of standard length 
rails with ribbons of welded steel which are many times 
longer, a replacement which reduces the cost of mainte- 
nance. 

These technological advances have had the important 
effect of averting an even tighter squeeze between declin- 
ing revenues and increasing expenses. With rising costs of 
railroad operations, especially in the case of labor costs, 
improvements in efficiency have been necessary; without 
them the narrowing margin between revenues and expenses 
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would have been even more severe, perhaps fatal to the 
industry. 

Railroads in Texas must face the problems common to 
the industry throughout the country, but they also have 
had to adjust to changes in this region’s economic patterns. 
Formerly, freight traffic in Texas involved much movement 
of cotton, lumber, and petroleum, but the former two be- 
gan to be produced in large quantities elsewhere, and 
petroleum products are increasingly transported through 
pipelines. Furthermore, the geographical conditions under- 
lying the Texas economy are especially conducive to the 
emergence of trucking operations. The favorable climate 
permits year-round use of the highways, and Texas has a 
network of fine and far-reaching roads and highways over 
which the trucks can move. In addition, decentralization 
and industrial dispersal, with the concomitant growth of 
small-scale manufacturing, tend to counterbalance the ad- 
vantage of railroads in offering cheap mass transportation 
through the appeal of flexibility offered by truck service. 
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On the other hand, Texas is part of the vast interdepend- 
ent, interacting American economic system. It is in the 
transportation of commodities over long distances that 
railroads are able to demonstrate their highest efficiency, 
and consequently this type of freight business gravitates 
toward the railroads. Accordingly, this efficiency in trans- 
portation plays an essential economic role in supporting the 
geographical division of labor, by means of which an area 
is able to devote its resources and abilities to those pro- 
ductive uses for which it is most advantageously situated 
and qualified. An examination of pertinent statistics reveals 
how Texas railroads perform this function. 

In terms of percentages of classes of commodities car- 
ried to the total carloads and tons moved across Texas 
rails in 1956, products of agriculture accounted for 20% 
of the cars and 18% of the tons; animals and products, 
3.2% of cars and 1.3% of tons; products of mines, 14% 
of cars and 25% of tons; products of forests, 6.5% of cars 
and 7.1% of tons; manufactured and miscellaneous items, 
53% of cars and 48% of tons; plus a small percentage of 
forwarder traffic. It is to be expected that the class of man- 
ufactured and miscellaneous items would show a great pre- 
ponderance, for these commodities are the end products of 
geographically specialized industries, and thus they must 
be transported to far-flung markets. Manufacturing opera- 
tions are commonly located near sources of raw materials 
—for example, oil refineries and sources of crude are both 
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found in abundance in Texas. And in this connection it is 
significant that there are more carloads of refined petro- 
leum and fuel originating in Texas than any other single 
group of products. 

A further indication of this point is to be found in the 
relation between the total of commodities originating or 
terminating in Texas, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the total carried over Texas rails, including commodities 
which neither originate nor terminate in Texas, In the cases 
of the products of agriculture and of mines, the total freight 
carried consists preponderantly of commodities which at 
one or both ends of their rail journey were on Texas soil. 
But in the case of commodities falling within the manu- 
facture and miscellaneous category, a substantial portion 
of the rail freight crossing Texas is “bridge” or overhead 
traffic, both originating and terminating outside the state. 
In this way the Texas railroads perform transportation 
services for other regions, especially with respect to man- 
ufactured articles; and, in turn, railroads in other regions 
carry products from Texas to distant markets and from 
distant manufacturers to Texas markets. 

It is difficult to assess the relative values of alternative 
modes of freight transportation, but certain cost advan- 
tages enjoyed by rail traffic are indicated by statistics. 
Taking figures submitted by the railroads and those com- 
mon carrier trucks required to report to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it is estimated that railroads can 
haul a ton-mile of freight for an average revenue of less 
than one and one-half cents as compared with an average 
ton-mile revenue of six cents by the trucks. In 1956 trucks 
accounted for approximately 27% of the combined truck- 
rail ton-miles, but for 64% of the combined dollar volume. 
On the other hand, trucks offer services with the flexibility 
and other features which many shippers find desirable for 
their purposes, and these factors, which also are involved 
in the overall costs of transportation, are not reflected in 
the above statistics. But this is only a sample of the issues 
raised in the controversy over the merits of competing 
forms of transportation, and it hints at the complexity and 
difficulty of the plethora of moot points which discussion 
immediately generates. 

The spotlight which has been turned upon the condition 
of the railroads by this year’s Congressional hearings di- 
rects attention to important matters of governmental reg- 
ulation. The background of this is the report of the Weeks 
committee of cabinet members and other leaders, recom- 
mending legislative changes to place “increased reliance 
on competitive forces of transportation in rate making.” 
The motivations expressed for these changes were the de- 
sire to stimulate technical innovations and to create con- 
ditions in response to which each form of transportation 
could “reflect its abilities in the market by aggressive ex- 
perimentation in rates and services.” It is in the context of 
these proposals that arguments of the railroad industry ac- 
quire special relevance and significance, whatever their 
ultimate validity. 

It is alleged that the regulatory provisions applicable to 
railroads were formed during the bygone period when 
they enjoyed a virtual monopoly of intercity freight move- 
ments, but that they have remained in force while compet- 
ing modes of transportation have arisen. What is urged, 
then, is that railroads be freed from inhibiting restraints 
in order that they might gear freight rates to the actual 
costs of operation, and thereby, it is hoped, gain in volume 
of traffic and effiiciency in unit costs. At present, the pre- 
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vailing policy is that freight rates must be compensatory, 
and also that rate reductions can be prevented by the ICC 
if they would have an adverse effect on the traffic of other 
forms of transportation, or are not in what is deemed a 
proper relation to the rates of other forms, or are regarded 
as less than necessary to meet competition. But since much 
of the traffic handled by their competitors is not under ICC 
regulation, and through subterfuges and extension of 
exempt operations this number increases, the railroads con- 
tend that an inequality of competitive conditions exists. 
For this reason, railroad leaders ask that management be 
given broader powers to determine rates and to utilize the 
inherent advantages of rail transportation in competition 
with other modes. 

There are two other related areas of governmental re- 
striction from which the railroads desire more freedom. 
One is in the operation of passenger trains; specifically, 
in the abandonment of unprofitable lines. In recent years 
the Southern Pacific used 50% of its freight profit to meet 
its passenger train deficit, and certain other railroads op- 
erating in Texas—namely, the Missouri Pacific, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, the Frisco, the Santa Fe, and the Texas 
and Pacific—have each lost over 30% of their freight 
profit to passenger train deficits. But whereas the railroads 
feel they must contract passenger train operations, they 
request the freedom to expand in another way. This is the 
desire to offer co-ordinated service, in which the railroads 
integrate other transportation modes with their rail opera- 
tions to provide as complete and flexible service as possible. 
In the past, operation of trucking lines and the like by rail- 
roads has been generally limited to services auxiliary to the 
rail operations, though there have been some judicial de- 
cisions of late which permit broader activities. The matter, 
however, awaits legislative clarification. 

There is at least one point on which the railroads and 
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other for-hire carriers join sides: the excise tax of 3% on 
freight traffic. Originally imposed during the war to dis- 
courage use of strained facilities, this tax has remained in 
force, much to the dismay of the for-hire carriers, who lose 
traffic to those companies for whom the margin created by 
the tax makes it advisable to operate their own intercity 
vehicles. The repeal of this tax is being vigorously urged 
by the railroads, arguing that its original intent is not now 
applicable and that it tends to undermine the vital com- 
mon carrier system of our economy. 

The foregoing issues concern matters which quite di- 
rectly affect the railroads and their competitive operations. 
In addition to these, however, the railroad spokesmen have 
voiced more general concerns, dealing primarily with 
equality of competition. Since the latter involve rather ab- 
stract economic questions regarding the allocation and uti- 
lization of transportation resources, it is less probable that 
the allegations and proposals of the railroads on these mat- 
ters will have immediate effect in modifying governmental 
regulation. Briefiy to indicate the area of controversy, it is 
argued by the railroads that they must face unfair compe- 
tition because most of their competitors on the highways 
and inland waterways are not under the same stringent 
regulatory controls, and because the operations of other 
forms of transportation are subsidized by means of govern- 
ment expenditures for highways, river and canal improve- 
ments, and airport construction and navigational aids. 
Pointing to the amounts they pay in taxation, the railroads 
complain that they are compelled in effect to help pay the 
costs of their own competition. To rectify this, they ad- 
vance the principle that users of publicly provided facilities 
should pay compensatory user charges, thereby, according 
to the railroads, reflecting in the users’ own expenses the 
actual costs of their operations, which would tend to place 
them on a more nearly equal competitive footing. 
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Meanwhile, the railroads must adjust to their immedi- 
ately pressing problems. Certainly not the least of these is 
the problem of financing the replacement and improvement 
of their equipment. Depreciation accruals are inadequate 
for this purpose, since inflated prices create a large gulf 
between original and current costs. The railroads have re- 
lied to some extent upon equipment obligations, but this 
mode of financing naturally becomes more difficult and ex- 
pensive. As for equity financing, the plight of the railroads, 
reflected in returns on net investment which in the past 
generally prosperous decade have not reached 414% and 
have even fallen below 3%, is too well known on the invest- 
ment market to attract risk capital. The problem, then, is 
indeed an acute one. 
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Aware that the old days of cutthroat competition among 
themselves are over, the railroads appear to be seeking 
strength in unity—e.g., the kind of united vigor with which 
they have urged legislative and administrative reforms on 
the government. A spate of merger talk has spread through 
the industry, including one involving the Missouri Pacific 
and its Texas and Pacific affiliate. Daring new suggestions 
are being presented on many fronts, such as the one which 
contemplates a federal agency which would be given funds 
and borrowing power to purchase freight cars and loco- 
motives to be rented to the railroads at rates sufficient to 
amortize the cost of the equipment as well as to pay the in- 
terest on the borrowed funds. And the possibility of indus- 
try-wide, or perhaps region-wide, credit pools has been 
suggested. 

Another area of consolidation lies in the elimination of 
duplication and superfluous facilities. With the technolog- 
ical advances which permit increasingly expeditious freight 
movement, there has been a tendency to centralize freight 
yards and to form co-operative arrangements among rail- 
roads to minimize delay. Such services as “piggy-backing,” 
in which motor trucks and trailers are transported on flat 
cars, reduce the time spent in transferring freight from the 
rails to the highway. This service, furthermore, provides 
railroads with greater flexibility in meeting the demands 
of transportation in Texas. For example, the Missouri Pa- 
cific has installed gantry crane loading and unloading fa- 
cilities at Abilene, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Harlingen, Longview, and San Antonio, permit- 
ting the use of truck trailers by piggybacking on the rails 
and by motor transport on the roads from the gantry crane 
points to surrounding areas not directly reached by tracks. 

The development of planned industrial districts affords 
an important area in which the railroads can cooperate 
with shippers to the mutual benefit of both parties. This is 
a rapidly advancing field, and one in which the railroads 
are playing a role of paramount importance. All of the ten 
major railroads operating in Texas offer special services in 
the provision of information on locational factors in the 
selection of sites for industrial development. Exemplifying 
the development of planned industrial districts is Abilene 
Plaza, which has dockside trackage on the Texas and Pa- 
cific line available throughout the district. The railroads 
are eager to provide rail connections with centers of in- 
dustrial activity, as indicated by the Santa Fe’s construc- 
tion of a 20-mile spur. largely for industrial use, from 
Maryneal to Silver in 1956. 

Texas has been the scene of many other projects of im- 
provement and expansion of facilities. The Southern Pa- 
cific has completed new facilities at Ennis and a new freight 
station at Corpus Christi, and plans a 16-track extension 
of its Houston yard. In 1955 the Santa Fe constructed a 
new track from Dallas to Denton, the largest new main 
line track construction in the nation in 25 years. And in 
recent years Texas has also been chosen as the location for 
the headquarters of two major railroads. The Cotton Belt 
System has established its new headquarters in Tyler, and 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad has begun a multimil- 
lion-dollar construction program in Denison. These devel- 
opments, among numerous others, reflect the confidence 
which railroad men have in Texas and the Southwest as 
centers of rail operation. Though their eyes are turned on 
Washington in search for more favorable regulation, their 
future rests with the economic growth and strength of the 
region to which they provide a service of basic importance. 
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Transportation: 


SMALL SHIPMENTS IN THE 
TRANSPORTATION PICTURE 


By RICHARD A. WICH 


Alongside the freight services provided by railroads, 
trucking companies, and airlines, there are other organiza- 
tions involved in the intercity transportation of goods. 
Among these are the Railway Express Agency, Inc., offer- 
ing both Rail Express and Air Express services; freight 
forwarders; parcel post, administered by the Post Office; 
and various parcel delivery services. Some of these organi- 
zations, such as freight forwarders, are not themselves en- 
gaged in the intercity carriage of goods, Nonetheless, their 
activities are intimately related to intercity freight move- 
ment, and a consideration of the Texas transportation sys- 
tem should include some attention to their role in the over- 
all picture. 

Express, parcel, and forwarder services are primarily 
involved in the handling of small shipments. Because of the 
differences in rate structures entailed by differences in the 
size and nature of shipments, the field of small shipments 
presents a story in itself. This field is becoming increas- 
ingly important, for a growing amount of freight consists 
of high-value, low-bulk items which are usually shipped 
in quantities less than the full capacity of a railroad car 
or a truck. For items of this nature, two features are fre- 
quently of special interest to shippers: expeditious and 
flexible service. These features often can best be achieved 
through the combined use of the various modes of surface 
and air transportation, so that a discussion of the small 
shipments field cuts across the different forms of transpor- 
tation. 

There are certain similarities between express and for- 
warder services, consisting chiefly in that each characteris- 
tically provides for the transportation of shipments from 
the hands of the shippers to those of the consignees, thus 
offering services which are especially important in the field 
of small shipments. But apart from these similarities, which 
make express and forwarder services competitive with each 
other, the express company is in essential respects to be 
distinguished from freight forwarders, a fact which is re- 
flected in the varying statutory sources of their federal 
regulation and in the varying roles played by these two 
types of enterprises. Though in the past there have been 
numerous express companies, their number gradually di- 
minished, and the express field is now in the sole possession 
of the Railway Express Agency, which is wholly owned by 
the railroads themselves. The rate structure for express 
transportation is established and federally approved with 
no necessary relationship to railroad freight rates, and ex- 
press revenues are apportioned to the railroads according 
to a complicated pro rata arrangement. 

Freight forwarders, on the other hand, operate accord- 
ing to a different system of rates and have a different re- 
lationship to the transportation system from that of the 
express agency. From both the legal and the economic 
standpoints, the freight forwarder constitutes a hybrid 
enterprise. Legally, the freight forwarder possesses some 
of the features of a shipper, mainly in relation to carriers, 
who must offer their services to forwarders on an equal 
basis with the shippers who actually own the goods to be 
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moved ; the forwarder also has something of the role of the 
carrier, particularly in relation to the shipper, since the 
forwarder issues bills of lading to the latter and assumes 
responsibility for the shipment. In terms of economic func- 
tion, the freight forwarder solicits traffic from shippers and 
consignees, receives revenues for the transportation under- 
taken and for which responsibility is assumed, and assem- 
bles and consolidates the relatively small lots of freight 
into larger shipments for which transportation is purchased 
by the forwarder from carriers. For their profits and: to 
defray their expenses, forwarders depend upon the differ- 
ential between their rates and the carriers’ rates for the 
relatively larger units which the forwarders’ consolidated 
small shipments comprise. Like the express agency, the 
forwarder offers to the shipper a single agency which pro- 
vides for the transportation of goods, though various forms 
of transportation are involved in the actual carriage. Un- 
like the express agency, the forwarder purchases transpor- 
tation according to the regular freight rates of the carrier, 
whereas express rates form part of a separate system 
whose transportation may itself be utilized by forwarders. 
Indeed, a forwarder need not own any transportation ve- 
hicles, even its pickup and delivery services being per- 
formed by agents under contract. 

The underlying distinction between express and for- 
warder companies is indicated by the differing ratios of 
operating expenses to revenues of each type of enterprise. 
The Railway Express Agency is itself a common carrier, 
and the costs of its carrier operations contributed to operat- 
ing expenses which consumed 61% of its revenues in 1956. 
Contrasted to this figure is that of freight forwarders, whose 
operating expenses are relatively small and amounted in 
1956 to only 24% of their revenues; about three-fourths 
of their revenue is consumed by the transportation which 
they must purchase for the intercity movement of their 
shipments. 

To indicate the extent of the various services in the small 
shipments field, statistical totals reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are of interest. Revenues reported 
by Railway Express totaled nearly $400 million in 1956. 
Freight forwarders submitted figures amounting to $417 
million in revenues for 1956, with $312.5 million devoted 
to purchased transportation. Another substantial revenue 
producer in this field is the Post Office through its zone- 
rated parcel post service. In fiscal 1956, Post Office revenues 
from parcel post operations reached $550 million. 

Further statistical breakdowns in this field are available. 
In calendar 1956, |.c.]. (less than carload) freight of the 
railroads totaled over $272 million in gross revenues, with 
6.5 million tons carried. L.t.]. (less than truckload) ship- 
ments are of greater importance to truckers than is l.c.]. 
freight to the railroads. L.t.l. shipments accounted for 
43.5% of the tonnage and 61.3% of the revenues of motor 
carriers of general freight. The disparity in the percentages 
reflects the high-value, low-bulk nature of much of L.t.l. 
freight, a type of freight which is growing in importance. 

The movement of freight by air, in common with the 
rise in number of airline passengers, is a significantly 
growing response to the modern accent on speed. The air- 
ways and terminal facilities available in Texas provide the 
conditions for the important use of air freight services in 
the state. And the Railway Express Agency, through the 
services offered by its Air Express division, provides ex- 
pedited transportation of goods by air, thus affording a 
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co-ordinated network of surface and air express service 
which reaches throughout the country and overseas. In 
1956, there were 5.6 million shipments handled by Air 
Express, with a revenue total of more than $42 million. 

The geographical and economic patterns which underlie 
the Texas transportation system are conducive to activities 
in the small shipments field. Notwithstanding the trend 
toward population concentrations around centers of in- 
dustrial development, human habitation is spread out 
across the state’s vast expanses, With urbanization and 
rise of incomes, resulting in an increased level of consump- 
tion of manufactured goods, more products must be trans- 
ported to widely dispersed markets. Because of the flex- 
ibility required in the movement of goods in the state, the 
assemblage and distribution services provided by enter- 
prises in the small shipments field offer important attrac- 
tions to shippers and consignees of goods transported in 
Texas. 

Moreover, one aspect of the rise of industrialism in the 
state contributes heavily to the value of small shipments 
services. This is the appearance of new market-oriented 
industries, whose products frequently must be distributed 
in l.c.l. and 1.t.l. quantities to a relatively large number of 
retailers and consumers. In addition, such items as docu- 
ments and films, pharmaceutical products, valuable ma- 
chinery components, and fashion goods demand a kind of 
freight movement in which time is of the essence. Clearly, 
the services required for small shipments command a 
greater attention than their mere aggregate weight in the 
total freight statistics would indicate. 

The transportation picture is a varied and complex one, 
and this is no less true of the field of small shipments than 
of the system in general. Formerly occupied largely by 
l.c.l. railroad freight, express services, and parcel post, 
other transportation agencies have entered the field, includ- 
ing motor truck operators, airlines, specialized delivery 
services, and intercity buses, together with the broadening 
activities of freight forwarders. Because of its breadth and 
great diversities, Texas requires a transportation system in 
which the increasingly important shipments of small quan- 
tities are handled with the utmost efficiency, flexibility, and 
celerity. Without these qualities, the urban and industrial 
growth of the state will be retarded; with them, the po- 
tentials of Texas development will be greatly enhanced. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


bl Feb 1958 








” Feb 1958 

Feb Jan Feb from from 

Classification 1958 1958 1957 Jan1958 Feb 1957 
TOTAL 1,708 2,603 1,681 — 34 + 2 
Cattle 1,380 2,127 1,248 — 35 + 11 
Calves 216 332 266 — 35 — 19 
Sheep 112 144 167 — 22 — 33 
INTERSTATE 1,484 2,354 1,370 — 87 + 8 
Cattle 1,195 1,926 1,001 — 38 + 19 
Calves 178 285 206 — 38 — 14 
Sheep 111 143 163 — 22 — 32 
INTRASTATE 224 249 311 — 10 — 28 
Cattle 185 201 247 — 8 — 25 
Calves 38 7 60 — 19 - 7 
Sheep 1 1 4 oe — 75 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60 ; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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WEATHER DELAYS TEXAS PLANTING 


By JOHN T. MYRACLE 


If the rains don’t stop soon, it looks as if Texas farmers 
might just as well construct the proverbial ark, this time for 
a fishing trip. Ark or no ark, fishing is in order, for they 
certainly haven’t been able to do much farming. 

The past eight or nine weeks have seen rain or other 
inclement weather postpone planting and preparation of 
land over much of the state. Recent rains dumped on an 
already well-soaked ground caused continued flooding of 
several rivers on the coastal plain. There are some ex- 
ceptions, but, in general, farmers are still waiting for soils 
to dry enough to get into the fields. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-February 








Percent 
Commodity 1958 1957 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 6,499 7,195 — 10 
FRUIT 319 147 +117 
Grapefruit 124 69 + 80 
Lemons : 15 : ‘ 
Mixed citrus 145 65 +123 
Oranges 35 13 +169 
VEGETABLES 6,100 7,008 — 13 
Beets 7 16 — 56 
Broccoli 37 71 — 48 
Cabbage 1,040 558 + 86 
Carrots 1,797 1,885 — 5 
Califlower 359 1,037 — 65 
Lettuce 113 780 — 86 
Mixed vegetables 1,846 1,920 — 4 
Onions 1 11 — 91 
Peppers 1 
Radishes 1 
Spinach : 899 729 + 23 
ALL OTHERS 80 40 +100 





At the time this article was written, planting time for 
some crops had already passed, and it was drawing near 
for others. A few days of warm, dry weather were needed 
for most areas, especially in the central and southern parts 
of the state. It is unusual for the northern half of Texas 
to enjoy earlier favorable planting conditions; the south- 
ern half normally has a substantial calendar advantage. 

Looking at individual crops, sorghum and corn planting 
was late in the central and southeastern counties. Some 
limited sorghum planting was expected in the coastal area 
if no additional rain was received. 

The first week in February was warm and sunny, and 
many Lower Valley farmers took advantage of it to plant 
cotton. However, heavy rains washed out much of this, 
and what did survive was poorly colored and had to be 
replanted. Little or no planting had begun in other cotton 
producing areas, but in far West Texas land preparation 
had begun and some had been irrigated prior to planting. 
There will probably be a rush to the fields during the 
first decent planting days, as producers begin to compete 
in the annual “first bale” contests. 

Rice fields in the Gulf Coast area were in need of prepa- 
ration, but the land was so boggy that farmers were unable 
to work them. 
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FARM CASH INCOME BY CROP REPORTING DISTRICT, 1956, AND BY CROP REPORTING DISTRICT AND COMMODITY, 1957 
Commodity 1-N 1-S 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 10-A Total 
Value (thousands of dollars) 

1957 Total... 278,878 266,357 133,281 109,394 230,078 179,500 86,394 96,304 205,013 127,370 85,346 116,970 1,914,885* 
1956 Total . 247,708 278,224 118,147 93,304 206,655 158,741 84,985 83,780 181,230 122,344 73,843 124,942 1,773,903} 

Percent change __. +18 — 4 +18 +17 +11 +18 + 2 +16 +18 + 4 +16 — 6 + 8 
TOTAL CROPS _.... 174,080 244,994 75,829 20,180 99,077 46,843 652,908 8,469 78,642 82,123 82,978 106,037 1,021,655 
Catan sr 7,716 184,717 42,801 1,689 55,753 24,779 45,053 1,689 38,226 25,342 8,448 61,948 563,161 
Cottonseed... 11,962 28,431 6,588 260 8,581 3,814 6,934 260 5,114 3,901 1,300 9,585 86,680 
cL | ee 30,540 1,595 15,516 8,925 9,628 tees : 128 Eee conc | QUST 
nes 112 . 1,457 1,906 6,052 336 112 560 336 225 : 112 ~—-:11,208 
Ce 647 162 : 162 4,851 8,072 162 5,336 1,294 323 162 16,171 
Grain sorghum. 51,485 29,604 9,010 2,574 1,728 Se 1,287 18,020 3,861 2,574 2,574 128,712 
Flaxseed... : 5 ‘ 214 13 25 1 258 
Rennrad 214 =7,076 + 2,859 2,787 1,072 3,216 429 4,288 21,441 
(| SESE aoe eee : atv eS 1,606 ios aes 6,062 44,146 51,814 
Fruit and vegetables . eis 485 243 «62,588 «= 4,125 = «9,949 809 3,316 7,118 2,912 16,015 31,705 80,883 

TOTAL LIVESTOCK AND 

POULTRY PRODUCTS... 104,798 21,363 57,452 89,214 131,001 138,157 33,486 87,885 126,371 45,247 52,378 10,933 893,230 
Cattle. 79,689 «= 9,390 »=— 28,169 42,080 86,168 25,039 15,302 23,995 35,472 16,693 30,603 5,217 347,767 
Calves... s«a12,026 «= 8,068 ~=—«:12,598 +=:11,799 «15,997 18,047 2,728 9,530 15,771 7,084 8,786 1,185 118,454 
Hopes so ee 5,324 3,210 3,758 6,783 15,971 18,309 1,488 6,342 15,815 2,897 2,818 626 78,291 
Sheep and lambs. 641 493 1,800 1,578 1,578 74 8,476 14,008 641 49 321 24,654 
ES ee emer | 506 (2085) FES8S- 8,223 16,756 773 266 : 26,639 
item Fe See eh 14 320 2,029 1,195 42 611 8,616 889 : 153 28 =: 18,897 
i re | 353 970 2,292 18,485 46,186 88 1,675 19,480 2,468 529 176 88,148 
Nes. TG AGA 8008. EE CED «G78 5020s 8,787 «=s«15,117 3,285 =S «1,288 = 1,004 ~— 55,788 
Milk and milk products... 4,388 1,880 4,916 16,629 88,403 28,487 6,073 3,181 22,413 12,871 7,664 2,747 144,602 





* Does not include $112,667 received in payment to farmers by the U. S. Government. 
+ Does not include $54,938 received in payment to farmers by the U. S. Government. 


Rain and dampness had hampered planting of vegetables, 
especially in the South Central area, the Coastal Bend, 
and the Lower Valley. Onion fields were in need of hot. 
drying sun, but the delayed onion harvest was expected 
to push prices higher than in many seasons. On a brighter 
note, the Valley was expecting one of the best carrot crops 
in recent years, with some fields expected to produce 6-10 
tons per acre. Considering weather conditions, movement 
of winter vegetables has been fairly active. 

Small grains, especially in East Texas and the Cross 
Timbers area, had been hurt by the weeks of overly moist 
weather. In areas where small grain growth had been better, 
cattle were grazing the fields as a relief measure from dry 
feeding. Heavy feeding has been the case over much of the 
state, and in some counties in the southeast feed was be- 
coming scarce. 

In the Valley, orange prices were running ten dollars 
per ton above last year’s highest quotations. Grapefruit 
prices were about the same as last year’s, the smaller sizes 
running slightly higher. The higher orange prices were 
attributed to heavy freeze losses in Florida. Grapefruit were 
not appreciably damaged in Florida. By the first week in 
March, Valley citrus shipments had reached 4,000 car- 
loads. Normal shipments were expected for several weeks. 

The winter has been ideal for fruit trees, and the fruit 
prospect is very good, All sections of the state have had 
enough cold weather to insure the required dormancy 
period, and to prevent any early blooming. Moisture con- 
tent furthers the bright fruit outlook. Peaches have been 
blooming recently along the upper coast but in South 
Central Texas cool, damp weather is still holding buds 
dormant. 

Yet in areas where crops are still in the planning stage, 
fields are now becoming green with weeds and grasses. 
Unless cultivation of fields becomes possible soon, weeds 
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will have developed good roots, and may be a nuisance 
later in the spring. 

Genera!ly, the state has received an abundant amount 
of rainfall. Snow, in many areas, has added to the moisture 
content of the soil, and planting conditions are the best in 
some years. Pastures throughout the state are green. If skies 
will clear for a sufficient planting season, prospects for a 
good crop year will be excellent. 

The following is a report on conditions in the various 
crop reporting districts through the second week in March. 

IN: The Northern High Plains (wheat, sorghum, and 
cotton).* Since planting time last September, this area 
has recorded above-average rain, along with snow and 
sleet, to make possible what may be one of the best wheat 
crops in recent years. The soil moisture is good, and the 
plants have developed deep roots and good color. Given 
warmer weather, this crop should develop rapidly. Warm, 
open weather is also needed for preparation of fields for 
spring planting, although onions and potatoes are being 
planted in the Hereford area. 

1S: The Southern High Plains (cotton, sorghum, and 
vegetables) .* Like the Northern High Plains, the Southern 
High Plains is also anticipating an excellent wheat crop 
this spring. Light snows during the first two weeks of 
March added to the already high moisture content of the 
soil. Although not yet serious, planting and preparation 
has been limited due to weather conditions. 

2: Low Rolling Plains (cotton, wheat, and sorghum) .* 
Wheat and small grains show excellent prospects through- 
out this region. A few days of warm, dry weather has al- 
lowed farmers to start field work on spring oat planting. 

3: Western Cross Timbers (wheat, peanuts, oats, and 
pecans).* Rains may have been too abundant in this sec- 
tion, since small grains in this region have poor color as a 
result of too much water and too little sunshine. As weather 
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permits, more oats will be planted. Soil moisture is excel- 
lent in the Cross Timbers and crops, once planted, should 
do well. 

4: Blacklands (cotton, corn, and sorghum).* Warm 
weather and sunshine are needed in this area, When 
weather has permitted, preparation of seedbeds has been 
started, but generallv the soil is too wet for plowing. 

5: East Texas (cotton, corn, vegetables).* Many areas 
of East Texas have been waterlogged and planting has been 
restricted. Warm, sunny weather is needed to allow far- 
mers to prepare the ground for spring planting. Corn 
planting time has arrived for East Texas, and may be late 
this year. Around 40 million pine seedlings have been set 
out through this area, and excellent moisture conditions 
should get them off to a fast start. 


Prices Received by Farmers in Texas 
Index « Unadjusted for seasonal variation . 1909-1914-100 
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6: Trans-Pecos (cotton, vegetables, and alfalfa).* The 
Trans-Pecos area has very good soil moisture, and ranges 
should become green with warmer weather. However, 
weather conditions have not allowed crops to be planted to 
any extent. 

7: Edwards Plateau (cotton, sorghum, and fruits) .* 
The plateau country has the best surface and submoisture 
that it has had in recent years. Fieldwork, however, has 
been stopped due to inclement weather. 

8: South Central (cotton, sorghum, corn, and vege- 
tables).* It is ironic that this area, so hard hit by the 
drouth years, is now flooded and soggy. Corn and grain 
sorghum are already delayed past normal planting time. 
Lowland areas may not be able to be planted in time for a 
crop. Warm, dry weather is needed badly in South Central 
Texas. 

9: The Coastal Prairie (rice, cotton, and vegetables) .* 
The Coastal Prairie has received more than its share of 
rainfall this year. It is boggy in some parts. Rice and cotton 
planting will be behind schedule as farmers have not had 
an opportunity to prepare seed beds for planting. 

10N: South Texas Plains (cotton, sorghum, and vege- 
tables).* Soils have been dryer in this part of the Valley, 
allowing farmers to plant considerable acreage of canta- 
loupes and watermelons, Progress of earlier planted crops, 
especially onions, has been hindered by cool weather. 

10S: Lower Rio Grande Valley (cotton, vegetables, and 
citrus).* Planting has been slow, as fields are too wet for 
working. Cotton planting is behind schedule. Moisture 
content is excellent, and, given a few days of warm 
weather, planting should develop rapidly. Citrus shipments 
have already reached more than last year’s entire output. 





* Denotes chief crops based on cash value. 
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Finance: 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACTIONS 
TO AFFECT TEXAS THIS YEAR 


By JAMES A. BYRD 


Significant expansionary effects of recent Federal Re- 
serve actions relaxing a two-year-old policy of restraint on 
bank credit growth in the nation will probably not be re- 
flected clearly in Texas business indicators until later this 
year. But, Texas banks—especially some large city banks— 
are already feeling the easing effects of Reserve actions be- 
gun late last year, and it now seems only a matter of time 
before these stimulating effects spread throughout the 
Texas economy. 

Data on Texas banks exclusively, which would provide 
the basis for more accurate measurement of these effects, 
are not available. But statistics compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas are indicative, because Texas banks 
comprise the bulk of the 634 member banks in the district. 

Figures on the January reserve positions of reserve city 
banks, which include key banks in Dallas, Houston, San 
Antonio, and FE] Paso, reflect aggregate free reserves at a 
level significantly above the same month a year ago. (See 
table.) This is true even after allowances for post-Christmas 
return flows of currency to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas and its three branches and for seasonal declines in 
member bank loan volumes. These two factors normally 
swell free aggregate reserves to a seasonal high in January 
each year. 


RESERVE POSITIONS OF MEMBER BANKS 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 








Sept Jan 
1957 1957 


Jan Dec 


Item 1958 1957 





(Average of daily figures. In millions of dollars) 
RESERVE CITY BANKS 


Excess Reserves $12.1 $10.0 $ 6.4 $ 5.4 

Borrowings 10.5 16.7 21.5 8.6 

Free Reserves 1.6 —6.7 —15.1 —3.2 
COUNTRY BANKS 

Excess Reserves $49.6 $46.4 $46.5 $54.5 

Borrowings 2.1 9.0 10.5 8 

Free Reserves 47.5 37.4 36.0 53.7 
MEMBER BANKS (ALL) 

Excess Reserves $61.7 $56.4 $52.9 $59.9 

Borrowings 12.6 25.7 32.0 9.5 

Free Reserves 49.1 30.7 20.9 50.4 





Aggregate free reserves of country banks, which include 
all member banks located in cities and towns other than 
those noted above, were down slightly. This decline may 
be explained by unusually heavy carryover loan volumes 
in agricultural areas where harvesting was delayed because 
of weather conditions. 

Aggregate free reserves of all member banks in the 
Eleventh District for January were at approximately the 
same level, on a daily average basis, as they were in Jan- 
uary of last year. But, of more significance is the fact that 
this January they were more than double the levels of 
September, October, and November of last year. On Feb- 
ruary 12 borrowings of all member banks in the district 
dropped to $3.9 million, compared with $9.2 million on 
February 13, 1957. Although part of this decline in bor- 
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rowings may be attributable to decreased loan demand, it 
is also an indication of the easing reserve positions of 
Texas banks. 

Among factors that can explain the expected delay be- 
tween the time when Texas banks first feel easing actions 
by Federal Reserve authorities and the time when these 
actions may be felt throughout the state’s economy are: 
(1) the fact that Reserve actions may increase the lending 
potential of member banks but that such a potential cannot 
be turned into increased loan volumes until possible bor- 
rowers become actual borrowers; and (2) the fact that 
much of the recessionary forces felt in Texas thus far in 
the national business dip are centered largely in petroleum 
and related industries and in durable goods lines. 

Federal Reserve actions are aimed largely at influenc- 
ing the volume, cost, and availability of aggregate reserves 
of commercial banks that are members of the system. Not 
all banks are members. All national banks must be mem- 
ber banks, and many state banks have elected to be mem- 
bers of the system. 

The three policy instruments used by Federal Reserve 
authorities to exert influence on member banks are: (1) 
buying and selling of U.S. government securities (so-called 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 














Percent change* 
Feb 1958 Feb 1958 Feb 1958 
from from from 
Feb 1958 Feb 1958 Feb 1957 
TOTAL ASSETS ied + 5 oe 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves + 1 + 4 — 1 
Loans, less loans to banks 
and valuation reserves + 2 + 6 oe 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans _........... + 3 + 2 — 1 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities + 4 + 10 + 3 
Real estate loans : + 4 + 5 — 2 
Other loans . ; + 1 + 18 os 
Total U. S. Government 
securities - ee + 1 — 2 
Treasury bills — 21 — $2 + 4 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness — 33 + 22 — 13 
Treasury notes + 1 + — 7 
Bonds + 4 + 38 — 1 
Other securities *¢ + 8 + 5 
Loans to banks + 52 + 30 +800 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks — 1 + 8 — 7 
Cash in vaults — 4 ot + 2 
Balance with domestic banks — 2 + §& + ll 
Other net assets — 3 + 10 — 8 
TOTAL LIABILITIES + 1 + 4 + 
Total adjusted deposits + 2 + 6 — 2 
Demand deposits ws + 1 — 3 
Time deposits : + 8 + 20 oe 
U. S. Government deposits + 14 + 25 + 45 
Total interbank deposits _....... — 5 ** + 56 
Domestic banks ..... saeehcaea — 5 + 1 a 
Foreign banks ....... — 21 — 21 + 12 
Borrowings .................... Seasiees — 8 — 17 + 28 
Other liabilities _...... A. ae | + 18 — 9 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS oe + 9 = ieee 





*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month, 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-February 28 








1957- 1956- Percent 
Account 1958 1957 change 
TOTAL : . $461,409,798 $412,289,299 + 12 
Ad valorem, inheritance, and 
poll taxes 34,431,776 28,736,295 + 20 
Natural and casinghead gas ‘ 
production taxes 20,744,718 19,442,353 + 7 
Crude oil production taxes 69,255,070 71,393,278 — $ 
Other gross receipts and 
production taxes - : 10,990,020 11,454,259 — 4 
Insurance companies and other 
occupation taxes 533,730 664.862 — 20 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 84,226,286 81,561,044 + 3 
Cigarette tax and licenses 23,239,152 22,115,588 + 5 
Alcoholic beverage taxes 
and licenses 16,328,689 16,577,715 — 2 
Automobile and other sales taxes 11,144,099 10,313,645 + 8 
Licenses and fees . 18,243,399 14,540,895 + 25 
Franchise taxes . 2,759,286 1,505,698 + 83 
Mineral leases, land sales, rentals, 
and bonuses 6,052,809 11,618,483 — 48 
Oil and gas royalties 14,788,023 14,215,934 + 4 
Interest earned : 15,035,899 11,132,314 + 85 
Unclassified receipts 8,645,449 11,122,140 — 22 
Other miscellaneous revenue 5,244,204 7,448,908 — 80 
Federal aid for highways 49,364,933 10,446,023 +3873 
Federal aid for public welfare 61,654,480 658,014,907 + 6 
Other federal aid 8,899,205 9,745,305 — 9 
Donations and grants . 493,433 244,653 +102 





“open market” policy); (2) varying of the interest rate 
charged member banks for temporary access to additional 
reserves via loans secured by highest grade collateral (dis- 
count rate policy) ; and (3) varying of the percentage of 
deposits that member banks are required to hold as bal- 
ances at Federal Reserve banks (reserve requirement 
policy). 

These policy instruments are generally coordinated in 
such manner as to alter the aggregate reserve positions of 
member banks, thus influencing their lending and investing 
activities. Variations in the dollar amount of aggregate 
loans and investments are reflected in sympathetic vari- 
ations in aggregate deposits which are composed largely 
of demand deposits (i.e., checking accounts of individuals, 
business firms, government units, and others). 

Since demand deposits are used in completing an esti- 
mated 90% of all spending transactions, it follows that ag- 
gregate spending should be ultimately encouraged or dis- 
couraged by appropriate actions of Federal Reserve and 
also of Treasury authorities. Effects on spending come from 
influences on the money supply of the nation and also from 
effects on interest rates that monetary actions of the Federal 
Reserve and fiscal actions of the U.S. Treasury usually 
have. 

Hence, inflationary tendencies resulting from excessive 
demand in terms of dollar expeditures should be reduced 
to some extent by a policy of restraint with respect to bank 
reserves. Conversely, deflationary tendencies originating 
from money and credit causes should be moderated or 
countered by a policy of ease. 

In practice, the connection between Federal Reserve 
actions and overall price and interest rate changes is not 
as direct and precise as the above simplified description 
might indicate. Neither are effects always of the magnitude 
and direction hoped for by the monetary authorities. 
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A Federal Reserve anti-inflation policy of intensifying 
restraint was followed from early 1955 until last October. 
As economic data began to indicate early signs of what 
has since become a full-blown national recession, Federal 
Reserve authorities quickly relaxed restraining policies. Al- 
though bankers and other members of the nation’s financial 
community anticipated an eventual shift in Reserve policy, 
the timing of the November actions caught them by sur- 
prise. Psychological effects spread quickly, but actual ef- 
fects came slower. 

First overt signs of the turnaround came last November 
when the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
approved cuts in discount rates from 314% to 3%. A sec- 
ond discount-rate reduction was approved in early Febru- 
ary, and a third cut—a further reduction to 214 %—was 
authorized in early March. Even more powerful easing 
moves came in late February and mid-March, when 14% 
decreases in reserve requirements at all member banks in 
the nation were ordered, freeing an estimated $1 billion 
in reserves to support up to approximately $6 billion in 
new deposits. Open-market policy over the period was 
aimed in general at providing slightly more aggregate 
member bank reserves than normal seasonal demand 
would require. 

It is generally believed that restraining moves by Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities are more quickly felt than easing 
moves. Easing actions, however, are essential in promoting 
a financial climate necessary to support early recovery of 
business and industry from temporary recession. 

The actual effects of the policy reversal were not really 
felt by Texas banks until February and March. Even yet, 
effects are somewhat hidden in statistics which have not 
yet been adjusted for seasonal influences. Nevertheless, the 
financial base for further expansion is apparently becoming 
available as a result of Reserve actions over the last four 
months. 

Figures collected in the March 4 bank call showed that 
aggregate Texas bank deposits and resources were up at 
least 4% over levels of the March 14 call last year. Although 
the totals were down slightly from record December 31. 
1957, levels, this resulted largely from normal seasonal 
forces. These findings lend further support to the belief 
that Texas is resisting downward forces much better than 
other sections of the nation. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department 








July 1-February 28 








Percent 

District 1957-58 1956-57 change 
TEXAS $1,603,274,2227 $1,444,595,264 + 11 
Income 605,320,283 546,479,931 + 11 
Employment 20,831,050 20,078,942 + 4 
Withholding 813,281,841 724,991,136 + 12 
Other 163,841,046 153,045,252 + 7 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 842,9283,794¢ 757,742,956 + ll 
Income 320,337,871 284,875,355 + 12 
Employment 5,892,649 5,607,819 + 5 
Withholding 417,106,996 374,364,293 + 11 
Other 99,586,275 92,895,488 + 7 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 760,350,427 686,852,308 + 11 
Income 284,982,412 261,604,576 + 9 
Employment 14,938,400 14,471,123 + 3 
Withholding 396,174,974 350,626,843 + 13 
Other 64,254,641 60,149,764 + 7 





t Details do not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Construction: 


RESIDENTIAL DECLINE DEPRESSES 
BUILDING INDEX 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


The latest available data on building construction au- 
thorized in Texas give no indication of a significant upturn 
in building construction activity, Although February au- 
thorizations normally decline approximately 5% from Jan- 
uary, the actual decrease this February was almost twice 
the usual seasonal decline, and the Bureau’s index of build- 
ing construction authorized consequently fell from 191 in 
January to 183. 

Nevertheless, despite the failure thus far of the hoped-for 
improvement, construction activity is at a relatively high 
level in Texas. The general economic situation and, in 
much of Texas, unfavorable February weather notwith- 
standing, February building authorizations were at ap- 
proximately the same level as in February 1957, and au- 
thorizations during the past four months show a small gain 
from the comparable period a year ago. 


Building Construction in Texas” 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 
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Value of building construction authorized 


RESIDENTIAL 


After small gains in December and January, residential 
permits issued in February fell 12% below the preceding 
month. Since residential housekeeping authorizations in 
January and February are normally at about the same level, 
the residential index, adjusted for seasonal variation, de- 
clined to 193 from January’s 219. With residential permits 
accounting for 56% of the total dollar value of build- 
ing construction authorized in Texas in February, the dis- 
appointing residential showing was chiefly responsible for 
the drop in the general index of building construction au- 
thorized. 

However, it is unlikely that the February decline in 
residential permits issued was the result of hesitancy by 
builders in the face of the business downturn. Though 
this may have been a depressing factor, it is more probable 
that the February showing was chiefly a reflection of the 
erratic character of month-to-month authorization totals. 
A sharp nonseasonal decline also occurred last November, 
for example, but during the past four months residential 
permits issued in Texas still totaled 17% more than in the 
same quarter a year ago. Also, surveys indicate that the 
actual construction anticipated by authorizations is 60% 
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Construction Employment in Texas 
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completed during the first month after the permit date; 
builders ordinarily plan to begin work almost immediately 
on a large portion of the projects represented by authoriza- 
tions, and inclement weather tends to slow down applica- 
tions for permits until the outlook for favorable construc- 
tion weather in the month or two ahead seems promising. 

If weather conditions influenced the rate of authoriza- 
tions for new homes in January and February, most of the 
projects postponed should be made up in the months im- 
mediately ahead, when it will also become apparent whether 
or not the February decline was at least partly indicative 
of underlying economic uncertainty. Nationally, residen- 
tial construction is not yet supporting earlier predictions 
of 1958 starts substantially ahead of 1957, nor is construc- 
tion in this sector yet bolstering the general economy to the 
degree hoped for. Private starts in February were estimated 
at 60,000, down almost 5% from a year ago, and adminis- 
tration economists are revising their earlier estimates of the 
probable 1958 total downward. Although recent liberaliza- 
tion of FHA terms was at least partly responsible for the 
sharp increases in February and March applications for 
FHA loans over those in the same two months last year, 
the increases have not yet significantly supported a rise in 
authorization activity. Moreover, congressional proposals 
for further easing of loan terms, and projects for pouring 
large amounts of money into public housing and urban 
renewal, when passed (as a number of building programs 
in some form almost certainly will be) will take months 
to affect actual construction. 


NONRESIDENTIAL 


A small decline in nonresidential building authorized 
in Texas in February was much less than the normal sea- 
sonal fall in this category; as a consequence the seasonally- 
adjusted index of nonresidential permits issued climbed 
from 150 in January to 164. The rise was supported pri- 
marily by large nonseasonal increases in authorizations 
for new factory structures, office-bank buildings, and utility 
plants. Generally, the remaining nonresidential building 
classifications declined from the preceding month, and 
most (including the February exceptions) show declines 
for the past quarter over the same period a year ago. But 
though Texas building construction activity in the non- 
residential area is paralleling the national downturn, the de- 
cline has not been as severe as in the nation as a whole, 
and the current level of permits for new schools, churches, 
utilities, and new shopping centers indicates that construc- 
tion activity in these major components of the nonresiden- 
tial building category will remain high through the spring 
and summer. 


APRIL 1958 


Expenditures on new plant and equipment were down 
sharply in the past quarter compared with the same period 
a year earlier, even more sharply than for the nation at 
large; but since in the earlier period Texas construction 
activity in this area was at a correspondingly higher level 
than in the nation, the relatively greater percentage de- 
crease has little significance. Whatever the U. S. rate of 
expenditure for new manufacturing plant, the Texas rate 
is expected to remain higher in comparison, although of 
course this does not preclude a substantial short-term 
slowing in Texas industrial growth. When the rate of in- 
dustrial growth will resume its upward movement depends 
primarily on the course of the national economy, and econ- 
omists are gradually inclining to the view that the upturn 
in the latter will not occur before this fall. 

The effect of proposed federal aid upon Texas building 
construction will not be known until specific programs and 
projects are announced. In a month or two this information 
should begin to be available. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor 








Percent change 








Jan-Feb 
1958 
from 
Feb Jan-Feb Jan-Feb Jan-Feb 
Classification 1958 1958 1957 1957 
Thousands of dollars 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS 
ALL PERMITS. ................ 75,440 158,631 175,226 — 9 
New construction ~........................ 66,971 141,100 156,032 — 10 
Residential (housekeeping)... 42,385 90,679 87,385 + 4 
One-family dwellings ......... 38,862 84,462 84,296 ed 
Multiple-family dwellings... 3,523 6,217 3,089 +101 
Nonresidential buildings.......... 24,586 50,421 68,647 — 27 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 
(residential) _................. 2 790 2,305 669 +245 
Amusement buildings _........ 121 780 688 + 18 
CN so ccs 1,746 4,377 5,878 — 25 
Factories and workshops ... 1,993 3,348 7,821 — 54 
Garages (commercial and 
ONO ce 260 557 924 — 40 
Service stations —.................. 802 1,959 1,969 — 1 
Institutional buildings ...... ; 827 1,649 1,929 — 15 
Office-bank buildings* _...... 2,793 4,074 6,511 — 87 
Works and utilities —........... 1,544 1,852 2,313 — 20 
Educational buildings —....... 6,716 16,286 25,163 — 35 
Stores and mercantile 
buildings ae 4,087 9,437 8,747 + 8 
Other buildings and 
structures} -......... 2,907 3,797 605 +528 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs§$ _........ edi 8,469 17,531 19,194 — 9 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN | 
Total metropolitan — 2... 57,727 116,285 140,047 —17 
Central cities —............... 51,020 99,088 127,722 — 22 
Outside central cities _........ 6,707 17,197 12,325 + 40 
Total nonmetropolitan 17,716 42,349 35,179 + 20 
10,000 to 50,000 population ... 12,532 30,404 26,134 + 16 
Less than 10,000 population... 5,184 11,944 9,045 + 82 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administration buildings beginning July 
C aaiiain government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
ge additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
seo defined in 1950 Census. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Local Business 








Percent t change 


Feb 1958 Feb —_ 




















Feb from fro 
City and Item 1958 Jan1958 Feb 1957 

ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 

Retail sales — 17 — 2 
General merchandise — 25 — 14 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 14 — 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 1,020,076 — 22 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) ..$ 76,887 — 20 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 60,009 + 1 — 1 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover 15.5 — 19 + 7 

Employment 30,150 — 1 — 6 
Manufacturing employment 4,080 + 2 + 15 

Percent unemployed 6.4 + 5 + 12 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receipts* 6,879 — 35 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 115,000 +2200 +3733 

Bank debits (thousands) £ 2,311 — 8 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 4,027 — 5 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ‘SA 6.7 — 1 + 8 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049") 

Retail sales — 16 + 2 
Apparel stores — 28 — 2 
Automotive stores — 25 — 12 
Drug stores — 8 + 12 
Fating and drinking places — 15 — 3 
Florists + 20 — 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 7 + 1 
Gasoline and service stations — 12 — 4 
Liquor stores — 16 — 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,405,670 — 25 — 44 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 163,582 — 15 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 108,419 es + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .- 18.1 — 14 — 2 

Employment 49,000 oe — 3 
Manufacturing employment 5,560 + 1 + 7 

Percent unemployed 8.5 + 13 + 44 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27 550) 

Postal receipts* 49,967 — 82 + 12 

Building permits, less federal] contracts : 754,325 — 38 + 3 

Employment (area) 191,200 — 1 — 10 
Manufacturing employment (area) 58,600 — 1 — 21 

Percent unemployed (area) . TA + 1 + 42 

AUSTIN (pop. 186,000") 

Retaii sales ree | — 
Apparel stores — 41 — 9 
Automotive stores — 19 + 8 
Eating and drinking places — 12 — 6 
Food stores — 12 — 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores —1l — 7 
Gasoline and service stations — 18 + 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 6 — 9 

Postal receipts* $ 526,769 — 15 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,346,610 — 33 — 11 

Bank debits (thousands) ' ....$ 165,599 — 8 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t¢ $ 124,594 — 1 + 6 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover ..... 15.8 — 7 — 1 

Employment 72,000 os — 2 
Manufacturing employment 5,400 + 1 + 4 

Percent unemployed ‘a 4.5 + 15 + 7 
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Percent change 





Feb 1958 Feb 1968 




















Feb from fro 
_City and Item 1958 Jan1958 Feb 1957 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22 983) 

Postal receipts* $5,542 — 39 + 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 147,400 — 70 — 55 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,171 + 32 + 48 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 28,317 #4 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __... 8.5 + 1 

Employment (area) 431,000 — 1 — 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 92,675 — 1 — il 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.0 + 15 + 67 

BEAUMONT (pop. 122,485") 

Retail sales — 18 — 17 
Appare] stores — 25 — 16 
Automotive stores — 24 — 24 
Eating and drinking places — il + 6 
Food stores — 7 + 13 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores . — 15 — 15 
Genera] merchandise stores — 16 — il 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 2 — 12 

Postal receipts* = , $ 183,901 — 26 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 934,417 + 18 — 16 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 141,694 — 16 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 107,648 — 5 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 — 13 — 8 

Employment (area) . ; 86,600 — 1 — 4 
Manufacturing quplegment( area) 27,710 — 2 — 5 

Percent unemployed (area) 8.2 + 24 + 58 

BEEVILLE (pop. _— ) 

Postal receipts* $ 17,015 y + 15 

Building permits, less federal « contracts $ 88,050 + 16 + 29 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,726 — 19 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,888 + 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 72 — 19 — 5 

BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442) 

Retail sales — 14 + 15 
Apparel stores — 44 — 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 26 — 13 

Postal receipts* _ : $ 36,398 — 41 — 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 184,300 — 9 — 43 

Bank debits (thousands) ; £ 28,898 — 27 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 24,536 — 4 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.8 — 24 + 6 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts* - g 11,788 — 27 + 2 

Building permits, lens federal contracts $ $2,856 + 72 — 13 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 6,160 — 20 — 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 13,627 + 10 + 11 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _... 5.7 — 22 — 7 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) 

Retail sales : — 10 — 5 
Automotive stores — 17 —14 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores ... + 19 — 1 

Postal receipts* _ $ 45,258 — 22 + 6 

Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 64,392 — 41 — 70 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Feb 1958 Feb 1958 ~ Feb 1! 1958 Feb 1958 
Feb from from Feb from 
City and Item 1958 Jan 1958 Feb 1957 City and Item 1958 Jan 1958 Feb” 1957 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20 181) DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 

Retail sales — 12 + 21 Retail sales ‘ — 10 — 4 
Apparel stores : — 25 —ili Apparel stores — 27 — 9 
Furniture and household Automotive stores . ‘ — 15 —14 

appliance stores : + 22 + € Drug stores — 5 ae 

Postal receipts* $ 33,202 — 26 + & Eating and drinking places ; — 9 — 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 229,311 +1997 +391 Florists -...... ss : a ‘ — 65 4 

Bank debits (thousands) - . $ 9,732 — 10 + 2 Food stores — 9 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,980 ++ + 1 Furniture and houssheld 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 — 8 + 2 appliance stores — 14 — 5 

Gasoline and service stations .. — 1 + ll 
General merchandise stores - — 6 — 7 

BRYAN (pop. 23,883") Lumber, building material, and 

Retail sales ee = hardware stores . , — 12 + 10 
Apparel stores = eee Office, store and school 
Automotive stores — 8 + 16 supply dealers —— — 
Food stores = - + 9 Building permits, less abel uauedn $ 9,059,131 — 5 + 25 
Furniture and household Bank debits (thousands) sa $ 2,087,952 — 23 + 8 

appliance stores — 27 = 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t¢.$ 995,195 +e + 3 
Lumber, building material, and Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.6 — 20 + 1 
hardware stores 5 — 22 — 39 Employment (area) 3 $42,600 +e pos, 

Postal receipts* $ 34,241 — 33 ara Manufacturing employment tapen). 2. 87,625 +s — 1 

Building permits, less federal esabinaane $ 73,830 — 79 Percent unemployed (area) ....... ae 4.6 + 15 48 

CISCO (pop. 5,230) DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Postal receipts* ...... : $ 6,972 — 33 + 2 Retail sales 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 2,222 — 20 — 8 Automotive stores . j . — 27 peer 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 3,723 + § + 2 Drug stores ** i 38 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.3 — 19 — 9 Postal receipts* . $ 48,909 ss —J6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 202,500 + 39 — 18 
u Bank debits (thousands) a } 14,242 + 13 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,458 ) End-of-month deposits (thousands){t _$ 16,357 — 2 

Retail sales — 10 —17 
Apparel stores — 27 — 25 
Automotive stores — 9 — 16 EDINBURG (pop. 15 1998) 

Lumber, building material, and POSUGE POOCE IRM wn. nn ssc cccencie see 16,479 — 20 + 2 
hardware stores — 8 — 20 Building permits, eee federal contracts - 206,255 — 74 +6521 

Building permits, less federal eine $ 3,300,601 +167 +210 Bank debits (thousands) ...... $ 8,002 — 25 — 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 169,681 — 14 = } End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 8,543 + 6 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 109,365 — 8 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 11.6 — 19 — 21 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.4 — 10 ia 

Employment 64,200 oF — 7 EL PASO (pop. 244. 400") 

Manufacturing employment 8,350 se + 1 Rictail salina i 7 = $0 an 

Percent unemployed 8.2 + 15 + 26 Apparel stores ; ; te 49 + 16 

Automotive stores ...... ; ’ — 24 — 49 

CORSICANA (pop. 19 211) Drug stores ee 

Postal receipts* - 26,601 on oe Furniture and household 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 153,120 + 80 + 89 appliance stores : ~)S + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,480 — 35 — 16 General merchandise stores we sede ae 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 21,436 a — 8 Lumber, building material, and 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 — 32 — 8 hardware stores +4 18 

pore oe. Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,137,249 + 10 — 12 
Bank debits (thousands) -...... OA Sy | — 19 + 8 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 154,047 + 1 + 7 

Postal receipts* $ 18,439 — 31 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover .............. 21.2 — 19 se 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 20,218 — 71 — 86 Employment 79,000 ss — 4 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 7,155 = — 8 Manufacturing ennleguna’ . 13,370 se + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 9,767 — 10 Percent unemployed . ‘ ? , 6.0 + 5 + 25 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) GARLAND (pop. 28,151") 

Biabadlaitce Building permits, less federal contracts $ 588,142 — 16 + 91 

5 Bank debits (thousands) ............ $ 16,432 — 1 + 19 
Automotive stores — 12 + 18 ‘ a 

Postal receipts* $ 29,983 __ 95 og End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 13,764 — 8 + 6 
Buildin its, less federal contracts $ 146,811 + 49 +378 Se PERE Se SS SINE _— os i 
g permits, less c , t - ae 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16219 —12 + 12 ee nay —— ; 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 17,451 + 26 + 65 Manufacturing employment Karen? - a : ret. 
ip Percent unemployment (area) . 4.6 + 15 + 48 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 —1l + 19 











——- For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS ensansetnniniain 














Percent change 


“Feb 1958 Feb 1958 


Percent dass. 


Feb. 1958 Feb 1 b 1968 
































Feb from from Feb from 
City and Item 1958 Jan1958 Feb 1957 City and Item 1958 Jan 1958 Feb | 1957 
u 
FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") é : HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 
Apparel stores 30 = @ Retail sales 
Automotive stores ie fe 6 Automotive stores + § id 
Drug stores _ 15 fi 3 Lumber, building material, and 
Eating and drinking places — 16 — 11 hardware stores + 23 == 
Food stores — ae + 36 Postal receipts* $ 57,058 — 22 + 7 
Furniture and household Building permits, less federal contracts $ 492,275 + 24 + 65 
appliance stores 12 ee Bank debits (thousands) $ 31,335 — 7 + 10 
Gasoline and service stations s 5 + ~¢€ End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 24,143 ai cae 
General merchandise stores | és 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.9 — 8 + 8 
Liquor stores 9 — 13 a ee Sy a eee Si 
Lumber, building material, and 7 HENDERSON (pop. u ey 
hardware stores ie - 3 Rekit soaine ale — 
Postal receipts* $ 1,124,258 — 18 - 4 sustaddl dienes a“ rie 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,810,746 — 47 — 28 evict la iis a oo 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 620,545 — 19 — 2 b 5 é “i E a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} .$ 348,599 — 1 — 6 Drug stores a + 21 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.2 — 18 + $8 Food oe z an oe 2 
Employment (area) 191,200 — 1 —10 ae a oe 
Manufacturing employment (area) 53,600 a — 21 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 72,100 — 10 +120 
Percent unemployed (area) 7.4 coe | + 42 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,474 — 8 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 15,546 ++ 8 + 
GALVESTON (pop. 71 527°) Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.1 — 2 i 
Retail sales — 17 — 8 
arel store — 19 —17 
amet stan — "| ¥i HEREFORD (pop. 8,500) 
Postal receipts* $ 187,855 8 +s Postal receipts® .. $ 10,930 — 32 = 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 206,710 + 36 — 30 Building permits, less debe contracts $ 50,450 +130 — 59 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 86,304 = oe Bank debits (thousands) -... $ 8,887 27 +2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ -$ 67,839 — 4 — 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 10,647 — 2 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.0 = a: die Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 — 26 + 9 
Employment (area) 48,100 se — 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,350 o¢ — 1 HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 
Percent unemployed (area) 7.3 + *£ + 28 Ritait wakes’ ie — 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) Apparel stores! a, oe 
Postal receipts* ; & 4,000 — 87 — 22 Automotive stores{ — 15 — 20 
Zank debits (thousands) $ 1,535 — 25 — 8 Drug stores{ — 8 + 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) + .$ 3,400 — 1 —11 Eating and drinking places{ — 6 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.4 — 23 — 2 an a — — 9 = ff 
urniture and househo 
GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) appliance stores + 18 — 31 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 1,000 : Gasoline and service stations + 16 <4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,187 — 20 — 7 Lumber, building material, and 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 4,282 — 3 ae hardware stores — 27 een 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 15 — 9 Other retail stores S. 49 
Employment (area) 25,350 er a Postal receipts* $ 2,336,504 = a9 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,630 + 2 aah Building permits, less federal contracts $16,924,031 + 15 — 21 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.9 + 36 + a Bank debits (thousands) - $ 2,091,082 = 16 = 2 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. ] 566) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 1,193,282 ++. 2 — 8 
Postal receipts* 3,769 | 4. es Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.2 — 16 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) ; 4,269 + 79 + 71 Employment (area) . 431,000 = A sage 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)} .$ 5,284 + 78 + 81 Manufacturing employment (area) 92,675 agile ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.3 + 32 + 21 Percent unemployed (area) 6.0 + 15 + 67 
14, 4 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14.59%), =, «==» ~—sERVING (pop. 40,065") 
Building permits, less federal contracts : te ‘125 20 + 43 Postal receipts* g 27,710 — 6 + 23 
Employment (area) 342,600 ee ae | Building permits, less federal contracts $ 667,240 — 27 — 27 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,625 ss — Employment (area) 342,600 +e — 1 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.6 + 15 + 48 Manufacturing employment (area) 87,625 ** — 1 
Percent unemployed (area 4.6 + 15 + 48 
GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500°) Jikto on 
Retail sales — 9 — 10 
Automotive stores — 8 — $1 JASPER (pop. 4,403) 
Food stores chi. { — 8 Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, and Automotive stores — 26 — 30 
hardware stores —17 — 4 General merchandise stores : + 1 — 2 
Postal receipts* $ 31,658 — 31 + 5 Postal receipts* $ 9,895 — 28 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 83,500 — 24 — 70 Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,878 — 10 + € 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,384 — 21 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.$ 7,009 + 17 oe 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 14,512 — 4 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 16 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 — 19 + 5 - 
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Percent change Percent change 
Feb 1958 Feb 1958 Feb 1958 Feb 1958 
Feb from from Feb from from 
City and Item 1958 Jan 1958 Feb 1957 City and Item 1958 Jan1958 Feb 1957 
r 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) eo ; : 
Postal receipts* $ 20205 —-%8 — 1 ee a a 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 103,100 — 30 — 40 
Building permits, less poner contests $ 47,059 — 57 — 85 : 7 : 
hie ines _. 25,350 a wine Bank debits (thousands) ..... A paps — 13 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? - $ 22,687 — il — 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) .. 4,630 + 2 — 4 Aneel teed dk Gees 111 a7 + 16 
Percent unemployed (area) .... 5.9 + 16 + 44 sige f 
MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") Retail sales... Se a a 
Postal receipts* _. $ 40,005 — 23 + 9 Apparel stores once Beda ics — 24 — 2 
Building permits, less tehevel contracts $ 241,708 + 80 +726 General mevdhanaioe ene . — 15 — 1 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,297 — 1 + 22 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 94,594 — 67 — 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 6,842 + 8 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) . saabeecenolll 13,563 —17 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ....... 13.0 — 5 + 34 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 20,440 + 1 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 2 8.0 — 18 — 2 
LAMESA (pop. 10 9704) © 
Postal receipts* . # 642 —s8t +16 MIDLAND (pop. 42,600" 
Salidiae poreaite, laa! devas contracts $ 143,950 — 63 + 33 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,260,000 — 44 — 55 
ui gp cts , : a 
Bank debits (thousands). ..... _@ 18,181 = 98 + 29 Bank debits (thousands) —— . = eine 5 gies 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { -$ 15,396 — 6 + 6 End-ef-month dupesite (thousands)? ..§ seacpacnd ~< + ¢ 
Auvualvate ob deposit tarmnover 9.9 — 30 + 19 Annual rate of deposit turnover -........ 10.6 + 2 
MONAHANS (pop. 6 yeas) 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) Postal receipts® 200... — oe —o +a 
Postal receipts* - 6,391 — 40 — 2 Building permits, less federal eontnashs ; 71,725 — 53 — 56 
Building permits, less deteral onihinate ; 27,000 — 31 — 47 Bank debits (thousands) —.....................$ 9,063 — 19 + 11 
Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 8,938 — 29 — 3 End-of-month deposits (theemata’ . $ 8,066 — ill — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 5,846 — 1 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 12.7 — 14 + il 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 8.1 — 26 — il 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 
Postal receipts* -..... 0,514 — 29 + 1 
LAREDO (pop. 59 ,350") Building permits, las federal contracts ; oe + 72 + 30 
Postal receipts* _............... --$ 49,908 — 22 mie Bank debits (thousands) ..................... $ 8,827 — 10 — 1 
Building permits, less dedecal eonteacts $ 105,150 — 70 +236 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 9,636 See : to 
Bank debits (thousands) _. $ 23,669 — 14 + 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.1 au a 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .$ 21,402 ee + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .. $ 13.3 — 14 ee ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
Retail sales 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) Automotive stores .. aa espe . — 40 — 85 
Postal receipts* ‘ $ 3,142 = 99 28 Lumber, building material, pry 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 500 scans — 93 hardware stores % i —B ar il 
Bank debits (thousands) . ieee $ 1,718 — 27 aie Building permits, less federal contracts $ 108,080 — 57 — 65 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 3,024 — 4 — ll Bank debits (thousands) 7 $ an ae bd Pe 
Avnual' rate ofideposit tarnover ... 6.7 4.94 ee End-of-month deposits (thousands) . $ 21,724 — 5 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 213.2 — 4 + 2 
r 
ee ees PALESTINE (pop. 15,063") 
Postal receipts* .... 57,748 — 80 — 2 Postal receipts* .... 17,047 — 53 — 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 1,638,990 +144 +749 Building permits, lass Seiiead ‘saiatineate : 60,350 — ll + 20 
Bank debits (thousands) -. : $ 33,924 — 17 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 7,612 — 12 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 38,457 ~ 2 saad End-of-month deposits (thdmunited’ $ 13,244 +* -— § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 10.7 — 15 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 6.9 + 11 
Employment (area) ee 25,350 se — 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,630 + — 4 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.9 + 16 + 44 PAMPA (pop. 20,448") 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores -................-...-.-. 3 elie —~— 7 +1 
LUBBOCK (pop. 134. . 156") Postal receipts* .... ; $ 84,190 — 32 +, a2 
Retail sales ay 2 f Rife oe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 228,100 — 66 + 3 
Apparel stores .. ; j ; — 30 mi Bank debits (thousands) -.......... $ 18,328 : os 
Automotive stoves : aS fe End-of-month deposits (heemndad’ $ 24,249 wiaeas es 
Furniture and hemheld 
appliance stores ....... ee — 22 — 7 PARIS (pop. 24, 551" a 
Lumber, building material, and eee eda”? Wi" “astaniath . — ll ated 
hardware stores .......... ‘ — 4 + 27 Apparel stores ...... wrssenncets oe eases — 84 + 10 
Postal receipts* $ 213, 129 — 21 + 15 Automotive stores _.. . : as — 7 +s 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,709,762 + 85 +146 Lumber, building material, and 
Bank debits (thousands) - , $ 151,653 — 28 + 9 hardware stores —.................. paca eae cassete + § + 13 
End-of-month deposits (‘thoemndad? $ 104,364 — 7 + 8 Postal reseipta® ............................ $ 25,789 — 85 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 16.8 — 24 + 7 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 44,895 — 50 — 54 
Employment (area) .... 45,100 ** — 2 Bank debits (thousands) -....... : $ 14,153 ae ** 
Manufacturing employment (aren) : 4,420 — 1 + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 17,649 —— + 20 
Percent unemployed (area) mrt 5.5 + 6 + 2 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 





Feb 1958 Feb 1958 























Feb from rom 
City and Item 1958 Jan1958 Feb 1957 

PASADENA (pop. 22,483) 

Postal receipts* 51,140 + 18 + 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 748,253 — 69 + 20 

Employment (area) : 431,000 — il — 1 
Manufacturing employment (aren) 92,675 — 1 - 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 6.0 + 15 + 67 

PHARR (pop. 8,690) 

Postal receipts* 8,510 — 41 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 72,940 +217 — 7 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,020 — 1 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,281 + 8 + 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 11.7 — 9 + §& 

PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82, 150°) 

Retail sales — 12 — 15 
Automotive stores — 10 — 23 
Food stores — 12 + 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 10 — 9 
Lumber, building minbested, —_ 
hardware stores — 17 — 34 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 300,205 — 8 — 19 

Bank debits (thousands) - $ 62,638 — ll + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ? 46,623 — 4 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 15.8 — 11 — 2 

Employment (area) 86,600 — 1 — 4 
Manufacturing euplapment (area) - 27,710 — 2 — 65 

Percent unemployed (area) .... 8.2 + 24 + 58 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 

Postal receipts* 5,912 — 44 — 12 

Building permits, aie federal contracts : 8,700 + 20 — 85 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,376 — 8 — 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 5,508 — i + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 7.8 9 — 16 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 62 359") 

Retail sales — 20 + 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores : : + 1 + 21 

Postal receipts* ..$ 99,684 — 32 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 210,028 + 1 — 63 

Bank debits (thousands) ie Ry 42,483 — 21 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thomsanie)? $ 40,917 — 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 12.5 — 19 + 14 

Employment 22,300 — 1 — 7 
Manufacturing employment 2,860 — 1 + 83 

Percent unemployed 9.1 + 12 + 78 

SAN ANTONIO ( pop. 449 521") 

Retail sales — 5 — 8 
Apparel stores — 19 — 1 
Automotive stores — 6 — 7 
Drug stores — 7 + 8 
Eating and drinking places — 9 — 2 
Florists — 7 — 4 
Food stores + 7 — 12 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 5 — 7 
Gasoline and service stations — 4 + 2 
General merchandise stores — 8 — 9 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 23 — 16 

Building permits, less federal euntuentes e 4,467,446 + 48 + 52 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 475,118 — 18 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 840,553 ss 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 — 12 — 1 

Employment 184,300 — 1 — 6 
Manufacturing employment 21,350 — 1 — 9 

Percent unemployed 5.0 + 11 — ill 
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Percent change 








Feb 1958 Feb 1958 


























Feb from from 
City and Item 1958 Jan 1958 Feb 1957 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9 980) 

Postal receipts* 15,913 — 34 — 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 12,550 — 48 + 45 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,350 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 8,284 + 7 

SEGUIN (pop. 14,000°) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 33,800 — 83 — $1 

Bank debits (thousands) ..... $ 6,899 — 22 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 14,547 — a 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.7 + 6 

SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 

I oii ce ceccsescticintinsncsienes — ill — 9 
Apparel stores — 30 + 2 
Automotive stores - 5 — 20 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores : ; — 24 — 5 

Postal receipts* _... $ 40,987 — 38 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 168,273 — 85 — 61 

SLATON (pop. 5,036) 

Postal receipts* cose 5,142 — 40 wae 

Building permits, hens Soteral euntunsts $ 50,100 + 13 + 82 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,662 — 35 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 4,447 — 8 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 6.9 — 34 + 6 

Employment (area) 45,100 bad — 2 
Manufacturing onslumnent tome) - 4,420 — 1 + 2 

Percent unemployed (area) .... 5.5 + 6 + 8 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111) 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 183,500 — 40 + 17 

Bank debits (thousands) -....................... $ 12,851 — 22 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (menenlis)? $ 18,630 — 2 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 8.2 — 22 — 13 

SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890") 

Postal receipts* -.... ; 11,917 — 34 + 8 

Building permits, less felerel contuada ; 48,500 — 63 + 49 

Bank debits (thousands) .-........... t 7,778 — il + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? . $ 11,769 + + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 — 6 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 

Postal receipts* - 3,984 — 26 + 14 

Building permits, less federal contracts : pn +1051 +194 

Bank debits (thousands) .- $ 9,404 — 20 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thoesands) 4 t 12,017 + §& — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 7: oe 

TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 

Retail sales 
Automotive stores — 41 —17 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 17 + 29 

Postal receipts* $ 13,791 — 24 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ $7,185 — 49 — 40 

Bank debits (thousands) BS 5,912 — 23 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,789 — 8 + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 — 19 — 6 

TEMPLE (pop. 33 9912") 

Retail sales — 7 + 1 
Apparel stores — 15 — 7 
Food stores — 8 + 7 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 7 + 31 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores : — 21 + 14 

Postal receipts* i 48,788 — 27 — 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 186,200 — 45 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) z 16,235 — 19 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 30,087 — $8 + 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.4 — 18 
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Percent change Percent change 
Feb 1958 Feb 1958 Feb 1958 Feb 1958 
Feb from from Feb from from 
City and Item 1958 Jan1958 Feb 1957 City and Item 1958 Jan1958 Feb 1957 

TEXARKANA (pop. 31,051") VICTORIA (pop. 49,164") 

Retail sales -.... — 16 — 5 Retail sales ........ - -- — if — 22 
Apparel stores _......... y an $6 an Automotive stores PRESS CONT OO a ae ena ‘s ; — 26 — 26 
Automotive stores — 18 — 7 Food stores ........... seseecseeeeseseeennne sosesseeseee =e =e 

Postal receipts*$ $ 82,173 as 0 sans Ok Furniture and household 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 52,517 — 91 — 36 appliance stores ...... secweeee coeseeeeenes ae ae 

Bank debits (thousands) § $ 35,299 — 17 + 1 Lumber, building material, and 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 16,408 + 4 + 1 hardware stores —-.....-------------------- ; - — 12 = 

Annual rate of deposit turnover$ 12.6 —17 — 1 Postal receipts* ............ $ 52,058 — 29 + 11 

Employment - 30,500 ahs ae Building permits, less federal contracts $ 130,730 — 64 — 87 
Manufacturing employment$ 3,940 — 1 — 19 

Percent unemployed$ 13.1 + 9 16 WACO (pop. 101 824") 

Retail sales ............... ‘a eepereser — 10 — 6 
Apparel eteres .....- one Pave stone — 32 — 8 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") Awmomolive teres. . pee — 4 — 7 

Retail sales Furniture and household 
Lumber, building material, and appliance stores ........ Niwa tin. + § = 

hardware stores ..... oe ie Building permits, less federal contracts $ 595,524 — 42 — 72 

Postal receipts* $ 30,791 — 33 ane. Bank debits (thousands) —.................- $ 84,300 — 15 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 585,870 — 12 + 25 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 63,668 — 4 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 23,082 a= 415 ee Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 15.6 — 13 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 22,469 —17 — 22 Employment .... 1 45,950 <a § ax” © 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover 11.2 > 16 — 8 Manufacturing cnalenmnh BR oe a) 8,870 —_ § — ¢€ 

Employment (area) 48,100 zal — 7 Percent unemployed ............. SS ee 1.3 + 16 + 46 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,350 * — 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 7.3 + 6 + 28 WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103 7152") 

I gia niccettteimcicnsintetcictrimeens -—  ~ cores — 21 — 12 

TYLER (pop. 49 443) Automotive en ARSE Oa Poe Fete —17 — 9 

Postal receipts* $ 65,400 — 3 7 Furaiser aed Rewebels a 

Building permits, less federal eontenats $ 1,070,251 + 75 appliance stores .......... Sasearesy eer a — % 

Bank debits (thousands) ; “a -8 —~ 8 Lumber, building material, and 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 60,221 = ee | + 8 hardware PE nie ee oe = ~<a 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ..... 14.5 — 20 — 8 EE ORE ae S 160,068 a mes 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 506,744 + 66 — 30 
Bank debits (thousands) -..................... se 87,562 — 21 — 1 

VERNON (pop. 12 9651) End-of-month deposits (thousands)~ .$ 102,086 — 2 + 2 

Postal receipts* $ 15,986 — 89 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 — 16 — 2 

Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 34,150 — 9 — 58 I a cceatetceemenn 37,500 — 1 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) oe $ 8,975 Seid — 13 Manufacturing employment .-............... 3,730 + 2 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 18,080 ane — 8 Porceit uhempioet —.......... 6.7 + 14 + 56 





* Receipts for Tyler are for month of February. Other cities receipts are for two periods, from January 11 to March 7, 1958. Other receipts are for 
comparable periods. 


tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 19,738) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 81,051). 

rRevised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

u1950 Urbanized Census. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 








Jan 
1958 


Year-to-date average 


1958 


1957 





GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tTexas business activity, index 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, index 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index 
tConsumers’ prices i in Houston, unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index........... 
Income payments to individuals i in U.S. (billions, at ‘seasonally | 
adjusted annual rate) . # 
Business failures (number) _............. 


TRADE 
Total retail sales, index....... 

Durable-goods stores 

Nondurable-goods stores es ee 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores.. es 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores.......... 


PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index 
Industrial electric power consumption, index 
Crude oil production, index 
Crude oil runs to stills, index 
Gasoline consumption, index... 
Natural gas production, index 
Industrial production in U.S., index 


Southern pine production, index.......... Paks ERR CS 


Cottonseed crushed, index 

Construction authorized, index............ 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index......... 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14—100.. IO 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14100. 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers... 


FINANCE 
Bank debits, index ; eee 
eee 00, Oe 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District : 
§Leans (millions) 


§Loans and investments (millions)... 2.220 eeeecececeeeeeeee eee : 


Adjusted demand deposits (millions) .. 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) - 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) 


LABOR 


Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) - 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) ..._ 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) .. 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) ... 


Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market a areas s (thousands) 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands)... 


Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas. 


$ 2,513 
$ 3,920 
$ 2,637 
$ 74,534 
$305,989 


2,433.8 
467.7 
223.8 
243.9 

1,903.5 

1,784.9 
359.5 
118.4 

6.2 


59 


90 


228 
201 


2,395 
3,772 
2,612 
$ 67,857 
$286,533 


2,437.4 
483.8 
239.5 
244.3 

1,862.7 

1,777.0 
379.2 

85.5 
4.6 


198 


77 


38.7 


325 
346 
119 
131 
178 
183 
132 
105 
130 
187 
206 
157 


78 
267 
302 

89 


236 
208 


$ 2,488 
$ 3,902 
$ 2,636 
$ 75,737 
$275,694 


2,439.7 
469.7 
225.2 
244.6 

1,903.5 

1,790.9 

3,606.0 
112.4 

5.9 


198 
90 
349 
117.0 
120.5 
118.5 


$ 337.4 
31 


180 


74 
262 


90 


232 
202 


$ 2,400 
$ 3,784 
$ 2,651 
$ 69,515 
$261,689 


2,434.4 
482.2 
238.5 
243.8 

1,862.5 

1,779.5 
378.3 

82.8 
4.5 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 


for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 


Employment estimates have been adjusted to first-quarter 1956 benchmarks. 


* Preliminary. 

t Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
{ Revised. 
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